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About the Cover: Richard Meier and 
Associates were chosen as the designers 
for the renovation of Cathedral Square in 
Ulm, Germany. The design was to be a 
sensible and sympathetic integration of 
a new Exhibition-Assembly building and 
landscaping objects with the existing 
texture of the Square while at the same 
time creating a 20th century 
architectural composition. They 
envisioned the Square as two inter- 
related spaces: One as the main space 
which acts as a secular foyer to the 
sacred space of the Cathedral; the other 
as a public space around the perimeter of the Square by the addition of 
a double row of sycamore trees. The trees echo the gently curved shape 
of the Exhibition-Assembly building and this created space relates in 
function and scale to the surrounding buildings 

The central zone of the Square relates directly to the Cathedral front 
It is the spatial “secular” response to the “sacred” space of the 
Cathedral. The main square is kept free from space dividing elements 
Fountains, trees and benches are located at the edges; thus, the central 
zone emphasizes the dynamic height and width of the Cathedral while 
the periphery expresses a more human scale. The inter-relation of 
these two spaces is seen in the paving pattern which is based on the 
Cathedral. Photo ©1986 Wolfgang Hoyt/Esto 
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Depend upon 
church GUTIN 
RLA Notes & Comments 


for Maximum Final Results | A Panel Invitation from The American Institute of 
Architects 


Every IFRAA member would have been proud of our participation in the National AIA 
Conference June 20th in Orlando, Florida. President Lawrence Cook moderated our pan 
el which chose to address: “Religious Architecture: Exploring Ways of Creating Sacred 


Space.” Speakers on specific projects were Karl Berg, Hoover, Berg and Desmond, 
Denver. Colorado, and this year's IFRAA Honor Award winner for Light of the World 
Catholic Church, Littleton, Colorado; Nicholas D. Davis, Professor of Arc hitecture, Au- 
burn University, Auburn, Alabama, Loachapoka United Methodist Church; George Hart 
man. Hartman-Cox Architects, Washington, D.C., Immanuel Presbyterian Church 
McLean, Virginia; Frank Kacmarcik, liturgical consultant and'recipient of a special AIA 
87 award, Collegeville, Minnesota 

The room was filled with an enthusiastic audience full of questions, and everyone 
left feeling that our organization, with its emphasis on improving the design of reli- 
gious buildings, has a special contribution to make to AIA 


Altar Pieces/Altered Statements 


What qualifies a work of art to be in a place of worship? This controversial question, 
which faced the congregation of St. Peter's Lutheran Church, New York City concern- 
ing the use of a Willem De Kooning triptych behind the altar, served as the focus fora 
series of lectures with discussions at the Church of St. Luke in the Fields and Union 
Theological Seminary. “Spirituality in the Abstractions of the Transcendentalist 
Group” was given by Helen Woodall, Co-curator of an exhibition, “Sacred Images in 
Secular Art,” at the Whitney Museum; “Is Beauty Holy? Is Ugliness Sinful?” by James 
Carse, Professor of History and Literature at New York University; and “A Reading of 
the De Kooning Triptych” by John Cook, Professor of Religion and Arts, Yale Universi- 
ty. An art exhibit supporting the triptych was held by contemporary artists at the 


. Engineered for proven 


efficiency. s 
Seminary and a symposium on the “Moral Rights of Artists Under the Laws of God and 
. Styled to complement your Man” was led by John Carlin, curator of exhibitions at the Whitney Museum and art 
architecture. historian 
. å " 
ከኝን ን A Personal Report: Constance G. Mitchell, AIA 
“Worship Space That Works” was the theme of a recent three day conference in Cha- 
pel Hill, North Carolina sponsored by IFRAA, the Duke Endowment, and the Divinity 
Write for our brochure “How School of Duke University 
to Select Your Eye-easy Church With the goal of bringing clarity to why liturgical arts are created and based on 
Lighting” to assist in pre- historical and theological understandings, the program got under way with an after 
liminary planning. dinner lecture by Dr. Perry Thomas, artist and clergyman, who defined the relationship 


between ministry and environment as an enabler of worship 

Monday's four lectures were given by Dr. Geoffrey Wainwright, Professor of System- 
atic Theology, and Dr. Grady Hardin, Visiting Professor of Worship and Preaching, 
both of Duke Divinity School. Dr. Wainwright focused his reflections on the theologi- 
cal understandings of "Why We Do What We Do." After defining “worship” and 
“church,” he developed an explanation of the Hebrew “dabar” for’ Word,” translated 


Request free Contemporary, 
Traditional or Colonial Cata- 
log based upon your needs. 


Personal counsel by our quali- as a powerful event. He expanded the limited notion of word to include images, mosa- 
fied lighting specialist in your ics, stained glass, objects such as bread, wine, water, gesture (standing, sitting, pro- 
area available. cession, gathering), music (not only song but witness), silence, thoughts, and finally 


deeds (what happens after worship) 
Because I come from a non-Protestant tradition, | was impressed by the universality 
of this description of the art of worship. It also touched my personal understanding of 
M A N |] [ N G “The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us,” bringing to my mind a marvelous 
& 1 ge 0 sense of the continuity of the church as the body of Christ by our ritual act of worship 
CHURCH repeated throughout the centuries. In a mystical way it is we who enflesh the Word.” 
እ It was from this very point that Dr. Hardin proceeded to illustrate “how we do what 
g ም [11 8 ዘ] 8 we do. He spoke from his pastoral experiences describing the movement associated 
BOX 643 SHEBOYGAN, WIS. U.S.A. Continued on page 4 
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THE MARRIAGE 
FOR TODAY'S CHURCH: 


REAL WIND-BLOWN 

PIPES AND STATE- 
OF-THE-ART 
CIRCUITRY. 


odgers offers its |1፲] af 
acclaimed pipe (I, MEN efl 
combination organ series. at LA Aili 
Two and three manual 
specifications—with pipe 
complements ranging from 
one to seventeen ranks. 
In a phrase, these remark- 
able organs—offering the 
best of both pipe and elec- 
tronic worlds in a single 
comprehensive instrument— 
answer a real need for today’s 
Churches where cost and 
space are major issues. Good Shepherd Lutheran Church, 
Before you buy any organ La Crosse, Wisconsin 
without true wind-blown needs answers to real needs, step farther toward tying the 
pipes, see and hear a Rodgers. rather than sales pitches, knot. An organ should last 
Here's the clincher! Every contact us before you go one a lifetime. 
digital electronic organ 
Rodgers makes ከ85 its soft- 
ware programmed to accept 
real Rodgers pipes either at 
the time of installation, or 
anytime in the future. 
Doesn't it make sense to 
buy an organ your congrega- 
tion can grow with, and not 
grow out of? 
If your organ committee 


f 


|] 


Write for more information: Marketing Services 
Rodgers Organ Company 
1300 N.E. 25th Avenue 
Hillsboro, Oregon 97124 


Name: 
Address: 
City: __ State: Zip: 


O Full line brochure © We'll Sing Better Fund Raising Program 


O Pipe Planning Kit Rodgers Pipe Heritage Brochure 
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America’s Most Respected Organ Builder 


MAAS-ROWE 
CHURCH BELLS... 


More 
beautiful 
than ever 
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AND CLOCKS — 
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e Traditional Cast 
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electric operation, stationary == 5 
Wj, or swinging, all sizes from 10 inches a 

ያ Mi: dia (appx. 50 Lbs.) to over 5 feet (appx. 

WEP: 5,000 Lbs.). 

è Electronic Carillons with microprocessor- 

based, digital controls designed to provide 

the equivalent of 7 large church-bells, a 


246-bell carillon, or both. Over 1,000 
Digital systems already installed. 


e Tower Clocks with illuminated dials or 
with brass or aluminum numerals in a 
variety of finishes and sizes. 


A EEEE, 
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Notes & COMMENES connus om paez 


itself a 


the 


raments and the worship space 


first 


| with ministering the sac 


beginning wherever the worshiper meets another 


parking lot. He saw the process of gathering as part of the serv 


ice. | was stunned by and yet agreed with his observation that 
our worship today is caught in time just beyond Good Friday 
and not yet to the time of the Resurrection. The truth of this is 


evident in much of our religious art. He spoke eloquently of the 
need for our buildings to proclaim new life 

On the second evening we were treated to an historical slide 
show of church architecture from its domestic origins to the 
churches of post World War Il Germany by Dr. William Willimon 
On the final day, after devotions led by Bishop Kenneth Goc )(1 
son, we were invited to attend two of four interest groups. The 
topics were on architects and planning the choir and choir 
placement, liturgical dance, drama and art, and the place of 
preaching and the pulpit 

| came away from the conference with a clearer sense of the 
importance and flow of the significant acts of liturgy and with a 
stirring of inspiration within me. Fittingly, Dr Hardin had con 
cluded with a creator's prayer: “Lord, give us the inspiration to 
create in our world a new Eden.” These three days were surely 
an Eden that nurtured those who would create Worship Space 


That Works 


Moveable Feasts 


The Washington, D.C. Region 

IFRAA member Stanley Hallet, formerly with the University of 
Utah, has accepted a position as Associate Dean and Chair of 
the Department of Architecture and Planning at The Catholic 
University of Washington, D.C. One of his first projects was to 
plan a series of programs for Washington area architects, artists 
and clergy. Fifty people attended an introductory reception and 
discussion of “Place and Space—Contemplation and Ritual 
In addition to a celebrative Le Corbusier exhibit, “The First 
Hundred Years,” there was an exhibit of faculty and student 
work. Readers may remember Professor Hallet's two-part arti 
cle, “A Design Studio in Religious Architecture,” in the Spring 
and Fall, 1985 issues of Faith and Form. We congratulate him on 
his new appointment and are grateful for his enthusiasm for 
religion and the arts 


The Northeast Region 

IFRAA‘s cooperative venture with “Build Boston 
the Boston Society of Architects, was so successful in 1986 that 
plans are underway for a second program Wednesday, Novem 


a project of 


ber 18. The subject for discussion will be “The Design of Liturgi 

cal Space” with the morning devoted to “An Historical Perspec 

tive” and the afternoon to “Conflicts and Strategies in the 
1980's.” The newly formed committee consists of Charles Clutz 
AIA, Charles A. King, AIA, James H. Crissman, FAIA Cecilia Kau- 
sel. Christie Shelburne and Lois Regestein. Terry Eason is the 
New England Regional Chairman. Inquiries can be made to the 
national IFRAA office 


An Ecumenical Celebration in Milwaukee 

The local chapter of IFRAA was recently asked to present a 

workshop at an ecumenical conference whose theme was God 
Continued on page 6 
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Stained glass artists and craftsmen with 
200 years of combined experience . . . 


at your service! 


Shenandoah Studios is 
dedicated to traditional 
standards of creating art quality 
stained glass windows to 
enhance new churches, 
synogogues, university 
buildings, office buildings and 
residences. 


Our reputation has been built 
upon personal service, quality 
craftsmanship and successful 
teamwork with architectural 
designers. 


Shenandoah Consultants are 
available to assist and advise in 
the initial planning of new 
construction or remodeling. 


Call toll-free 
for further information . . . 


Shenandoah Studios of Stained Glass Inc. 
908 John Marshall Highway Front Royal, Virginia 22630-1468 
1-800-368-3079 (in Virginia, 1-800-523-8882) 
703-636-2937 


Offering a full range of stained glass window services: original design, 
restoration, protection and insulation of fine art windows. 


 =ፎጨላኣ 2../ í ——————— ምኑ ረጠ 
Restoration in Meridian, Mississippi Before | After: First Presbyterian Church, The First Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Galax, Virginia 


ART - STUDIO 


GOMOS 


100 YEARS OF EUROPEAN 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 

DEVOTED TO HANDCARVED 
RELIGIOUS WORKS 

IN WOOD AND BRONZE 


OUR SKILLED ARTISTS AND ARTISANS 
WILL WORK CLOSELY WITH 

ARCHITECTS AND CHURCH COMMITTEES 
TO ENHANCE YOUR 

WORSHIPPING ENVIRONMENTS 


Statuary ቆ 

Crucifixes @ 

Carvings ቁ 

Stations of the Cross e 
Custom-Made Works ቁ 


For More Information Contact: 
Arthur E. Appleton, U.S. Agent 
7322 Edmonston Road 
College Park, Maryland 20740 


(301) 474-7322 


ሻሻ... 


ART - STUDIO GOMOS ORTISEI 39046 ITALY 
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Notes & CoMMent conina om pave 


With Us!” Rev. Richard W. Patt, Sherman Park Lutheran Church 
and Jim Daniel, consultant for The Studios of Potente, Kenosha 
convened the panel around the subject, “Religious Architecture 
as a Reflection of the Incarnation 
ed tv 
commented that articles in Faith and Form by Ronald Goetz and 
Bishop Chrys 
presentation 


The workshop was present- 


ce to good audiences and was well received. Rev. Patt 


stomos were helpful in preparing for the panel 


IFRAA on the West Coast 

A workshop, awards display, and a regional IFRAA program 
were presented on August 5th in conjunction with the Pacific 
School of Religion’s Summer Arts Week. Jane Dillenberger gave 
a lecture on “Great Church Art in America Today" and IFRAA’s 
National '86 Awards for excellence in design were discussed 
The afternoon panel concentrated on “The Spirit of Renova- 
tion” with Mary Lou Lucey (St. Boniface), Frank Portman (San 
Jose Mission) and Michael Loring (St. Joseph's Cathedral, San 
Jose) describing their particular projects. Frank L. Mighetto, Di- 
rector of IFRAA’s Pacific Region, served as moderator 


A Difficult Decision 

For the past several months the future of Immaculate Concep- 
tion Church in Boston has been argued by its owners, the New 
England Province of the Society of Jesus and the opponents of 
the Jesuits’ plan to change the church's impressive interior inte 
a work and religious area. Historians place the importance of 
this 126 year old church second only to Trinity Church. Howev- 
er, it has had little use of late and requires an estimated one 
million dollars in repairs. The Jesuits had begun interior demo 
lition without the required permits last October and the Land 
mark Commission, which had already received a petition to 
grant 
further study. When the Boston Landmarks Commission ሃ( ted 
unanimously for interior landmark status, the Jesuits an 
nounced that they will sue the city in the State Superior Court 


andmark status to the interior, halted the work pending 


on the grounds that it has exceeded its authority They will also 
submit a plan that proposes offices and reconfigured worship 
ping space. Overshadowing the process is whether landmark 
designation infringes on a religious institution's First Amend- 
ment rights guaranteeing separation of church and state un 


tested as yet in the U.S. Supreme Court 


The Cathedral of St. John The Divine 
The Stoneyard Institute, with a faculty of E nelish masons, was 
founded in 1979 to continue construction on this cathedral in 
New York City. Located on a 13 acre close it is training a new 
generation of young men and women from its own neighbor- 
hood in the ancient skills of fashioning stone by hand. Comput 
ers represent the modern age as the students develop working 
drawings from the 1929 drawings of Ralph Adams Cram. For the 
first time this summer the Institute accepted students in ac- 
credited programs of architecture and historic preservation to 


work alongside the builders. A series of lectures, seminars and 


field trips with stellar architects and specialists is a part of the 
program made possible by a grant from the National Endow- 
ment of the Arts, Columbia University, and the City University 


Continued on page 8 
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Proprietary digital system 
and advanced research 
guarantee the Finest Sound. *፡ ። 


Ten Year Warranty on 
tone generator parts— 
automated testers keep 
repair costs low. 


Ci organs > 


Macungie, Pennsylvania 18062 
(215) 966-2202 
Copyright © 1986 


Purchaser obtains Outstanding Value from Allen's 
highly automated organ building plant. 


CI Send free literature 
C VOICING Record (Enclose $3.00 Check or Money Order) 


Name 

Address 

City State 
County Zip 


Allen Organ Company, Dept. Macungie, PA 18062 


THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST PRODUCER 
OF 
FIBERGLASS CHURCH 
PRODUCTS... 


Invites you to specify Steeples, Baptistries, 
Crosses and Cupolas in durable, Care-Free 
Fiberglass. 


ዳ Featuring The Best in 
Fiberglass Steeples, 
Cupolas and Crosses. 


Send us a drawing or 
photo of your church 
A our Engineering 
Department will suggest 
the proper steeple. 


Our Engineers are aided 
by the state-of-the-art 
CAD Computer Sys- 
tem. It will provide you 
with dimensional scale 
drawings for suitable 
Fiberglass Specialties’ 
products. 


A Hundreds of baptistry styles. Featuring THE 
HEATMASTER ... the ultimate heater for new and 
existing baptistries. 


SEEKING SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
in Selective U.S. Territories 


The World's Largest 
Producer of 
Fiberglass Church 
Products 


FIBERGLASS 
SPECIALTIES 
INCORPORATED 


Use our FAX system from your office or 
local library to expedite your project. 


P. O. Box 210 © Dept. U-87 
Henderson, TX 75653-0210 


In Texas: 1-800-443-8582 
Other States: 1-800-527-1459 
FAX #2146573450 


Call us today for a copy of our New 1987 
Award- Winning Brochure. 


Notes & Comments cont fom y s 


of New York. For information: Barbara Timken, 1047 Am- 
sterdam Avenue at 112th, New York, NY 10025 


A Standing Invitation 

In a previous issue we invited all local AIA chapters to 
send copies of their newsletter to us so that we may be 
aware of what is happening across the country. So far we 
have received letters from western Michigan, Houston 
Texas, Northern Virginia, Boston, and Rhode Island 
Chapters. It is heartening to know that so many of you are 
accomplishing so much 


The Perfect Panel 


The Art and Architecture Committee of a local AIA group 
recently sponsored a panel in which architects, sculptors 
and landscape designers participated Wouldn't it be a 
dream come true if this could happen with all groups 
participating from the beginning in the building of a 
church? 


A Bilingual Edition 

The entire text of the Bishops’ Committee on the Liturgy, 
Environment and Art in Catholic Worship, has been made 
available by Liturgy Training Publications, Archdiocese 
of Chicago, 1800 North Hermitage Avenue, Chicago, IL 
60622, complete with two languages. La Ambientacion is 
complemented by over 70 new photographs from all 
parts of the country 


Errata 

mThe essay “Hana Geber: Sculptures of Religious Pas- 
sion” on page 27 of the Spring, 1987 issue is by Cissy 
Grossman, formerly Assistant Curator of the Jewish Mu- 
seum, New York City 


min addition to the Honor, Merit and Citation Awards 
given by the Jury for the 1986 IFRAA Architectural Awards 
(Spring, 1987 Faith and Form), the following Excellence 
Awards were given 


Walsh/Ashe Assoc., Inc., Virginia Beach, VA 
Project: Iceland Chapel, U.S. Naval Station, Keflavik, Ice- 
land 


Pablo La Guarda and IMAS Gruner AIA and Associates, 
Wheaton, MD 
Project: Hillel Foundation, Washington University 


Charles M. Sieger, AIA, Miami, FL 
Project: Bet Breira Synagogue, Miami, FL 


Hammel Green & Abrahamson, Minneapolis, MN 
Project: Luther Northwestern Seminary, St Paul, MN 


Mighetto and Youngmeister, AIA, Berkeley, CA 
Project: St. Francis of Assisi Church, Concord, CA 


Walton Madden Cooper Inc., Landover, MD 
Project: St. Andrew-By-The-Bay Church, Annapolis, MD 
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4% FOOT TALL SACRAMENT HOUSE 


St. James Cathedral, Brooklyn NY. Sharing history with 3 generations 
of the Rambusch organization. Built in 1848, its interior was renovated 
in 1986 and a new Reservation area set aside for the Blessed 
Sacrament, in a former sacristy. Rambusch, when asked to create a 
new tabernacle, designed and crafted a 41⁄2 foot tall replica of the 
Cathedral's tower. It represented another link between the Cathedral, 
Rambusch and its Chairman, Viggo Bech Rambusch. A linkage that 
extends into the future with projects now in progress...a new hanging 
bronze, glass and gilded wood 7-light sanctuary lamp...and a new 
gilded crucifix with polychromed icons to be suspended over the main 
altar. It is a continuity strengthened by a commitment to excellence 
and a dedication to a faith. 


Acontinued 
tradition: 
88 years of 
dedicated 
commitment 
toserving 
the Church. 


ST. JAMES CATHEDRAL, 

BROOKLYN NY 

Most Reverend Francis J. Mugavero, 
Bishop of Brooklyn 

Reverend Dennis M. Corrado, Co-Rector 
Reverend James F. Hinchey, Co-Rector 
Edward V. Giannasca, ል.|.ል. Architect 
Blaise Drayton, Interior Designer 
Rambusch Delineators- 

Thomas Glisson and Richard J. Zimmerman 


VIGGO BECH RAMBUSCH, CHAIRMAN 
The Third Rambusch generation dedicated to the 
constancy of design and craftsmanship. 


ፖ 


Stained glass/metal/wood/lightina/lituraical furnishinas 88 ርስስፍ ዘ |የክዘሰከ/ከ|ጋአስ ከጠገበ ጢል የየ አ ዘ ፣. 


REFLECTIONS ON OUR 


PAST AND FUTURE 


by David K. Cooper, AIA 


s we embark on our second 20 
Av it seems appropriate to 
briefly revisit some of the mile- 

stones encountered in our past. Reprint- 
ed here are excerpts from articles on reli- 
gious architecture originally printed in 
Faith and Form and photographs of a few 
of the projects that have been IFRAA Ar- 
chitectural Award winners 

In reading the many articles from this 
period, | found that often the words seem 
as timeless as the architecture they de- 
scribe. I believe that the essence of reli- 
gious architecture is the intermingling of 
man, art, theology, philosophy and the 
technology of the built environment in 
such a way that the result reflects the 
concepts of an individual community as 
it comes together for worship 

1 welcome you to pause and ponder on 
what has gone before as together we leap 
into the future. 


Edward A. Sovik, FAIA 
Spring, 1967 
The commitment to truth can also be a 
commitment of architecture. Architec- 
ture like other fields of human enterprise 
tends to be encrusted with conventions, 
presumptions, masks and artificialities 
And some of the notable buildings of the 
past, like the Cistercian monasteries, the 
Puritan meeting houses and many of the 
modern monuments, have been distin- 
guished because they exhibit such a seri- 
ous concern for the forthright, the unaf- 
fected and the real. 

Indeed it may be that the quality which 
more than any other links together the 
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Church of St. Peter, Saratoga Springs, NY 
Hammel, Green and Abrahamson, Inc., Architects 


architectural leaders of this century is 
their common insistence that the super- 
ficial or artificial is intolerable, and their 
assertion in the language of architecture 
that what is true and real is of paramount 
importance 

And it is certainly true that the so- 
called “vernacular architecture,” the 
barns, sheds, warehouses, grain eleva- 
tors, and industrial buildings, attracts us 
to a very high degree because these 
buildings seem to be closer to reality 
than most architecture of the more so- 
phisticated sort. We respond to them be- 
cause they have a sort of childlike direct- 


press, startle or excite We find in then 
the visual equivalent of the honest man 
and they move us and please us because 
of it. In this respect these buildings car 
reasonably be called religious architec 
ture, and they put to shame almost all ዐ 
the churches and temples that have beer 
built recently 

If, then, one of the qualities of religio 
is acommitment to the real and the true 
religious architecture ought to be a com 
mitment to the real and the true. Obv’ 
ously this does not mean that it shoul: 
be unsophisticated or naive, as some vel 
nacular architecture is. But it must b 
unswervingly forthright, ingenuous an 
unaffected. Imitations of historica 
styles, the use of imitation materials, th 
falsifying of structure, the incrustation ( 
buildings with archaic and meaningles 
symbols, all these common devices at 
really profanities 

The resources out of which an archite 
attempts to provide this sort of order at 
immensely complex and varied, obviot 
and subtle. On the one hand are the fa 
tors of the physical world with which | 
must deal—the nature of the site, the ii 
fluences of wind, light, heat and soun 
the qualities of materials and their inte 
actions, the forces of gravity, the systen 
and limits of engineering mathematic 
On the other hand are the varied facto 
of human culture and behavior, the sen 
of time and history, the understanding 
human needs both at the physical lev 
and at the various levels of human co 
sciousness, the responses of humans 
individuals and as a society. 

This sort of variety demands of arcl 
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and musicians often accomplish distin- 
guished work while they are very young 
men, architects become professionally 
mature much later. And it is clear that ar- 
chitecture which expresses the kind of in- 
tegrity that can be described as religious 
cannot be accomplished by half-educat- 
ed, over-specialized, narrow-minded 
people. The only hope for success is in 
designers who have broad vision and un- 
derstanding, whose attitudes and minds 
are open, curious, visionary, idealistic, 
and who will work long and hard at the 
problem 


Professor J.G. Davies 
Fall, 1967 


We begin with the one matter upon 
which there appears to be general agree- 
ment, viz., that architecture is the order- 
ing of space. Space is “the reality of the 
building,” according to Frank Lloyd 
Wright, and again, architecture is “space 
enclosed.” Few would demur, and most 
would endorse the statement of Gropius 
that "the object of all creative effort in 
the visual arts is to give form to space.” 
But what is this space to which reference 
is so constantly made? According to Mo- 
holy-Nagy: “Space is the relation be- 
tween the position of bodies.” Wright on 
occasion seems to understand it as vol- 
ume: “The new architecture finds reality 
in the space within the walls to be lived 
in. The new reality of the building is the 
interior space, which roofs and walls only 
serve to enclose'"—so the walls are the 
means of creating a spatial envelope 


Photo by Herrlin Studio, Barrington, IL 


Christ Church of Oak Brook, IL. Ware Associates, 
Inc., Architects 


This great American architect under- 
stood architecture as part of nature itself. 
in so doing he is to be contrasted with 
both LeCorbusier and Mies van der Rohe 
LeCorbusier's architectural theory disas- 
sociates buildings, almost brutally, from 
their natural environment. Mies van der 


Round Hill Community Church, Greenwich, CT. SMS Architects, New Canaan, CT. 


Rohe, although his works are strikingly 
different, also sees architecture as a syn- 
thetic, man-made construction and 
therefore designs buildings that are 
sharply differentiated from their setting 

The contrasting view of Wright and van 
der Rohe, each of which is legitimate in 
terms of the architecture to which it re- 
fers, is symptomatic of a general diversity 
of ideas 

In an absolute form, the idea that good 
architecture is produced automatically 
by strict attention to utility, economy and 
other practical considerations is to re- 
duce it to engineering. Nevertheless, the 
idea of fitness for purpose, which is what 
Sullivan had in mind, is a reasonable 
one, and in the hands of a Lloyd Wright 
provides a possible basis for an architec- 
tural theory 

Whereas the functional approach has 
been characteristic of much modern ar- 
chitecture, in terms of offices, factories, 
etc., it has been too often neglected in 
connection with religious buildings. | am 
concerned also with the nature of the 
community that is to use the building; 
for the question of religious building is 
the question of the religious community 
and of its function or role in the modern 
world 

1 would sum up the Church's function 
in one word: service. The Church exists, 
not for itself, but for others; it should 
therefore be an agent of reconciliation 
and liberation; it should concern itself 
with humanization; it should seek to 
meet the needs of men in the totality of 
their physical and spiritual existence. It 
should therefore plan its buildings in 
terms of the human needs of that sector 
of society within which it is serving, irre- 
spective of whether or not those in need 
call themselves Christian. This is to say 
that we should plan multipurpose build- 
ings, the functions of which are deter- 
mined not primarily by the restricted li- 
turgical needs of a Christian group. 

The plan | am advocating, and it is cap- 
able of infinite variety, is one that em- 
braces both sacred and secular within a 
single volume; one which neither shuts 
off the liturgy from the world nor the 
world from the liturgy. 

The multipurpose church must pro- 
vide for worship anda functional analysis 
of this essential. But a note of warning 
must be sounded. Liturgy today is in the 
melting; what the forms of worship in the 
future will be, we cannot tell. Hence to 
plan churches exclusively in terms of pre- 
sent day understanding of the liturgy is 
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possibly to render them out of date even 
by the time they have been completed 
As the Liturgical Movement advances, it 
produces new ideas about worship; in- 
deed, its main stages over the past 50 
years can be charted by the buildings 
erected under its direct influence; but 
many of these churches have already 
been bypassed by this ongoing move- 
ment. They are as much an embarrass- 
ment to the contemporary adherents of 
the movement, as the Gothic Revival 
churches have been to their forerunners 
In the last analysis, religious buildings 
should be modern buildings for modern 
man. Let us consider what this means 
Architecture, according to Lloyd Wright, 
must be the actual interpretation of so- 
human life.” This statement pin- 
points the crisis of religious architecture 
today, which is also a crisis of religion it- 
self. If religion is merely a periphery con- 
cern and not something which is at the 
heart of social being, then it cannot gen- 
erate a vital architectural expression. But 
if religion is to be central, it must be both 
meaningful and real to modern man 
Modern architecture should be wel- 
comed by religion as something that ex- 
presses an understanding of the divine 
The sense of economic reality, which 
arises from a knowledge of financial 
problems and world poverty, is shown 
when architects and clients endeavor to 
produce not cheap but economic build- 
ings, in the sense of value for money 


cial 


Rev. Robert W. Hovda, GRA 
Fall, 1973 
Ours is a time of transition, when the 
community of faith is moving from a pos- 
ture that, for Christians, was largely 
shaped by the political-cultural reality 
called “Christendom,” toward a covenant 
stance of conscious commitment and 
signification, involving not only sharply 
reduced numbers world-wide but also 
much smaller local units. Ours is a time 
of transition, when the facade is yielding 
painfully to the sign, when faith is no 
longer an inherited cultural property but 
a decision wrought out of conversation, 
when a tidily categorized and packaged 
tradition of formulae and rites becomes a 
dynamic of Spirit whose concrete forms 
are constantly and newly determined by 
dialogue with every succeeding genera- 
tion 

What a great time, then, this time of 
transition is for artists—for architects, 
for poets, for preachers, for visionaries of 


North Shore Congregation Israel addition, Glencoe, IL Hammond, Beeby and Babka, Architects 


every sort! Every aspect of the life of the 
community of faith, while grounded on 
the covenant promises, is open to the 
currents of the new world coming to be 
in a way that is unprecedented, in a way 
that was impossible when the communi- 
ty of faith was either an embattled sect or 
an established "religion 

You are patient with me. Because | 
haven't yet talked about architecture 
and this is a company of architects as 
well as members of communities of 
faith—not all architects are members 
nor need they be | have spoken, however 
very deliberately in this fashion, not only 
because | am incapable of advising you 
in the area of your professional compe- 
tence, but also because these are the 
truths, the discoveries, the realizations 
which I would like any architect about to 
shape an environment for my community 
of faith to meditate. He or she does not 
have to share our faith, but he or she 
must possess some empathy for the di- 
rections in which our faith is leading us 

In other words, we want you to be art- 
ists as well as technicians. We expect 
that much of you. We want you to arrive 
at shapes and definitions of space we 
haven't dreamed of, conformable to the 
kind of community of faith we are only 
beginning to envision and certainly have 
not yet achieved. We want you to see us 
with the artist-eye—not merely the 
squalid reflection of our immediate past 
or present, but our dreams, our hopes, 
our primitive stirrings of renewal. Art is as 
mysterious as faith 

And then we want you to let no stereo- 
type, no past form, no historical style im- 


pede or clutter your artist's vision We 
demand of you an asceticism. We ask you 
to purify your minds, to cleanse and drive 
out everything but the ritual celebrations 
of a personal assembly, and the place, 
materials, techniques you have to work 
with, and with these to desire, to strive 
for beauty 


Pietro Belluschi, FAIA 


Summer, 1979 


the central all-important questions 
must arise for an architect: By what 
means should a church building strive to 
express its transcendent purpose? 

All religious congregations, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, seek to glorify the 
Spirit or at least to announce their belief 
in the supremacy of the Spirit 

In Syracuse, New York, a young pastor 
once put the problem clearly to me with 
the following instructions: “Our house 
needs to enclose us and it needs to free 
us; it needs to speak specifically to us 
and it needs to carry us beyond all words 
and details: it must have our ideas, the 
smell of our ground and have grown out 
of the religion in our souls, Let our doc- 
trines and our forms fit the soul growing 
out of it, growing with it. A free people 
building because they have a need to 
glorify all their best and most precious 
insights; they build for remembering, for 
enhancing, for serving and for dreaming 
A free people need to refashion their tra- 
dition in fresh new shapes and forms that 
they may speak vitally again.” 

Those eloquent words did suggest to 
me at the time that my first duty was to 
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gain the special insights which would 
permit me to go beyond the easy superfi- 
cialities which are so much a part of our 
so-called “modern” architecture. Cer- 
tainly an architect must open his heart 
and his mind to the faith which animates 
the religious world and do so with a kind 
of humanity which strives to understand 
but admits human limitations in the face 
of the awesome mystery inherent in all 
truths 

Early in my professional practice, per- 
haps because of my limited talents, | did 
find “simplicity” as a philosophy to be a 
most direct and effective means of en- 
hancing the central drama of worship 
But I soon found out that it must be an 
eloquent simplicity, possessing deeper 
implications. Like poetry, through the 
magic of words, it must seek the very 
meaning of space. Its emptiness must 
suggest a quality of holiness, precious 
enough to remind the worshipper of the 
infinity from which it was wrested; space 
that is more than a shelter, space that 
gives a hint of other more satisfying pur- 
poses 

The design of a church begins with a 
structurally convincing volume made 
meaningful by subtle manipulations of 
light and shadows, by providing multiple 
visual experiences through suspense and 
mystery, through textures and colors, 
through fine proportions and exploita- 
tion of natural materials—all brought to- 
gether in harmonious relationship 

The most important yet the most elu- 
sive element to bring space in proper 
rapport to the worshipper is “scale.” 


የ 
Summit Un 
Quanbeck, Architects 


Scale is the most subtle and difficult of 
all tools to achieve the desired effect on 
the worshipper. The grandeur of the me- 
dieval cathedral was overwhelming: the 
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United Church of Christ, Norwell, MA. Thomas Green, FAIA, Wallace, Floyd Associates Inc., Architects 


ited Methodist Church remodeling, Columbus, OH. Sovik, Mathre. Sathrum, 


intimacy of the New England white 
churches brought God and His word clos- 
erto him 

The serious professional must learn to 
use this undefinable tool; he will achieve 
strength and beauty by using it with clar- 
ity and daring 

Father Couturier, the Dominican Friar 
responsible for the great works of art in 
the church in Notre Dame of Assy, in de- 
scribing his experience in gathering so 
many famous artists for that project, did 
admit that great artists are few and we 
should take them wherever we can find 
them, as it is better to turn to geniuses 
without faith than to believers without 
talent 

In my own practice, I've sought the col- 
laboration of the most imaginative art- 
ists | could find. |] knew that one single 
good work of art could redeem a medio- 
cre piece of architecture through its liber- 
ating role and | found it to be indeed a 
test of the institution as much as it is a 
test for the contemporary artist to find 
the power and the grace to search for di- 
vine truth in all its infinite aspects 
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Edward Larabee Barnes 

Spring, 1982 

It seems that the church today has three 
realms of activity 

1. The church as a community center 

2. The church as a moral court 


3. The church as a place of worship 
while the last of these—the church as 
a place of worship—is the most wonder- 
ful of all and the most difficult to de- 
scribe. Worship is central to our subject, 
for worship includes art and music, cere- 
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mony and celebration, and other things 
like awe and mystery and faith. Worship 
is recognition of the most universal truth 
It is often mysterious or instinctive. There 
is often a sense of something beyond 
One thinks of the illusive glass of medi- 
eval cathedrals, of the illusionistic vault- 
ed ceilings of rococo churches, of the 
endless asymmetry of LeCorbusier's cha- 
pel at Ronchamps 

lam not arguing for obscurantism. But 
lam making a distinction between the ra- 
tional and the emotional, between the 
left side of the brain and the right, be- 
tween the material and the spiritual 
Faith is not reasonable. And great art is 
not reasonable. So a place of worship is 
not down-to-earth like a community cen- 
ter, or lucid like the moral court. It is a 
place that suggests the infinite 

Do we have creative architects who can 
answer if the churches call for places of 
worship? Who can express awe, mystery, 
celebration, and faith abstractly in so- 
called “bricks and mortar’? 

We architects pride ourselves on being 
functional. The jury in the architectural 
school, and the building committee of 
the church are both concerned with 
“problem solving"—how to span 8 roof 
efficiently, how to design for maximum 
flexibility in the multi-purpose room, 
how to provide good work space in the 
offices, and so forth. It is almost as if the 
juries and building committees were un- 
able to talk of the real questions—ques- 
tions of proportion, scale and light, ques- 
tions of abstract meaning. There are ab- 
stract painters like Mark Rothko who 
have painted mysterious canvasses that 
suggest a world beyond this immediate 
world reality. There are composers who 
open up the heavens. We need architects 
who will slow down and design, not com- 
munity centers or moral courts, but 
places of worship where in some abstract 
way we sense the miracle of creation 

It seems to me that today both the 
church client and the church architect 
should try together to focus on the main 
event and not get lost in daily practical- 
ity. They have, after all, a God given op- 
portunity! 


* ቁ ቀ ቁ eH 


We gratefully acknowledge those au- 
thors from the past who have helped us 
focus on the essence of liturgical archi- 
tecture. Let us now challenge the authors 
of the future to share their insights on 
how the art of architecture can be used to 
create truly worshipful space. 
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CREATIVITY AND 
CONTRADICTION: 


EUROPEAN CHURCHES 
SINCE 1970 


A Book by Randall S. Lindstrom, AIA 


Foreword by Dr. Robert H. Schuller 


A search of the literature on religious architecture 
finds several books on the subject of churches and 
church planning, but most are relatively old. The 
most recent titles concerning European work, in 
particular, were published 15 years ago. 

Today, while European church builders are 
producing new churches that are both inspiring 
and appropriate to their contexts, a renewed na- 
tional concern with religious issues is accelerating 
church construction in America. To help address 
our own newfound church design needs, the 
American Institute of Architects Press will pub- 
lish Creativity and Contradiction: Europe- 
an Churches Since 1970, a book that pre- 
sents recent—and previously unpublisheda—Eu- 
ropean architecture. 

“By daring to become an adventurer and dar- 
ing to explore,” Dr. Robert Schuller writes in his 
foreword, “the author presents an opportunity for 
readers of the book to step out of their immediate 
environment and see how others express their 
faith through the design of spaces for worship.” 

The book documents in pictures, plans, and 
words more than 70 new churches in nine Euro- 
pean countries. It discusses the differences be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant churches, and il- 
lustrates European architects’ divergent use of 
symbols such as crosses and crucifixes. It also 
traces the influence of the major design move- 
ments, including the International Style and 
Postmodernism, on European church architec- 
ture, and compares American fund raising— 
such as Dr. Schuller's successful campaign to 
construct the Crystal Cathedral—with Europe- 
an church taxes. 

“The European method of funding new church 
buildings is one of the exciting discoveries await- 
ing readers of this book,” Schuller writes. “As 
you travel through these pages and visit some 70 
churches in nine countries, you'll find insights, 
impressions, images, and contradictions that 


open a treasure box of undiscovered values.” 

The author, practicing architect Randall 5 
Lindstrom, AIA, is an experienced designer of re- 
ligious structures and the 1984 recipient of the 
University of Illinois Plym Traveling Fellowship 
Recognizing the void in the documentation of new 
religious work in Europe, Lindstrom applied the 
fellowship to four months of travel and study in 
nine countries from which the book Creativity 
and Contradiction resulted 

The introduction and excerpts follow 


ut ou should study the ancient 
ነ'--= barked Finnish ar- 
chitect Tide Heusser. “They 
were built when people still believed in 
God!" | sat, somewhat stunned, in the 
Helsinki, Finland, office of international- 
ly known architect Alvar Aalto—eight 
years after Aalto's death—as Heusser, 8 
protege and colleague of Aalto, sternly 
continued: “Today churches are just aes- 
thetics, built to create jobs and spend 
the church tax monies.” 
| had come to this meeting at Aalto’s 
office early in my four-month investiga- 
tion of Europe's new churches, primarily 
those built since 1970. | had just ex- 
plained my purpose and itinerary to 
Heusser, when his response suddenly 
gave me cause for doubts. Confusion and 
contradictions came to mind. Had Eu- 
rope abandoned its religious roots at the 
same time that America was experienc- 
ing a religious revival? As the United 
States entered the closing weeks of the 
1984 election year, it was immersed in a 
surprisingly hot political debate con- 
cerning separation of church and state 
What did Heusser mean when he talked 


of church tax monies? | had already studied 
the ancient cathedrals—at least, many of 
them—on four earlier trips to Europe, so 
this time, why not look at contemporary 
trends? Surely, there must be some wor- 
thy examples 

Although Heusser was unaware of it, 
his startling comments foreshadowed 
and strengthened the purpose of my re- 
search. Everywhere | went, I found doubts 
about the health of religion in Europe. | 
found church construction artificially re- 
suscitated by government-imposed tax 
revenues, paid involuntarily by the popu- 
lace. And throughout Western Europe, | 
found new church design, on one hand, 
creative and refreshing while, on the oth- 
er, torn between the influences of Euro- 
pean history and American design 
trends. The itinerary included on-site 
documentation of more than 70 new 
churches and interviews with some 25 ar- 
chitects and an equal number with cler- 
gymen. So, | traveled over 25,000 kilome- 
ters by car, in nine countries, from Fin- 
land to Italy and from England to Austria 
in search of liturgical, economic, and architec- 
tural forces affecting the design of new 
churches in Europe. In the interest of 
finding better solutions to our own needs 
by examining the work of others—and for 
the sheer joy of discovery—this book, 
Creativity and Contradiction: European 
Churches Since 1970, offers an exposé of 
those forces 


Gathering Around: A Plan for Worship 
Christ was a teacher who gathered his 
flock around him (though he probably 
seldom lectured “in-the-round”). The 
idea of gathering around for worship is 
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by Sune Sundahl 


Table recalling the Last Supper at the Gug Kirke, 
Aalborg, Denmark, by Inger and Johannes Exner 


not a new one. It was developed neither 
in the United States nor in Europe, nor 85 
a result of Vatican Council Il. Archaeolog- 
ical evidence supports the notion that 
the earliest Christian churches employed 
an informal gathered-around plan. In 
fact, seating was almost never present in 
early Christian worship spaces. How then 
did the traditional nave plan become so 
much a part of both Protestant and Cath- 
olic churches? The answer is a lesson in 
early real estate supply and demand 
When the Christian church was legiti- 
mized in 313 A.D. and made the state reli- 
gion in 390 AD., Christians had little 
choice but to take over structures that 
were available on the marketplace— 
meeting halls and basilicas that, among 
other things, had been used as rooms of 
worship for the emperors. This fate of 
real estate was to affect church design for 
another 1,600 years and beyond. Elon- 
gated rectangular rooms were built by 


Mosaic behind altar shows living Christ in 
Gottsunda Kyrka, Uppsala, Sweden, by Carl 
Nyren 


the emperors to instill an image of au- 
thority and worship. People were admit- 
ted at one end ofa room to bring gifts to 
the emperor seated on an elevated plat- 
form at the opposite end. This two-poled 
heathen arrangement was adopted and 
used throughout the Middle Ages in con- 
junction with the liturgy of the Catholic 
Church. Even as the great cathedrals 
were built, variations of the same plan 
were used, having become integral with 
the act of worship. Despite Martin Luther 
and the Reformation, the movement con- 
tinued, even to recent times, with dis- 
plays of liturgical splendor that are often 
characterized more by architecture and 
art than by worship 


Sacrifice and Sacrament 


The Norwegian architect Helge Hjerth- 
olm notes that Christ was not our emper- 


Simple forms and controlled daylight focus attention on altar of Maria Kronungskirche, Zurich, 
Switzerland, by Justus Dahinden 


or and says that pastors and priests are 
not our emperors today, so he refuses to 
elevate the altar, keeping it, instead, on 
the same floor as the congregation. His 
architecture attempts to break down all 
barriers between clergy and lay people 
Even the roof of the Soreide Kirke has 
meaning. Each of the four hips in the py- 
ramidal roof form are articulated by sky- 
lights. Hjertholm suggests that these 
four linear skylights all rising to the same 
focus are a reminder that “there are 
many ways to come to Christ—from the 
four corners of the world.” At the Gug 


Kirke near Aalborg, Denmark, Inger and 
Johannes Exner elevated the altar and 
placed it off-center. But with clever and 
meaningful symbolism, the Gug altar is a 
square, four-legged concrete table, fea- 
turing 12 blue and white Danish china 
plates embedded in its top—uniquely re- 


Relief in reredos wall depicts abstract tree of life in Chiesa di Christo Risorto, Lugano, Switzerland, by Rino 


Tami 
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sacrificial altar to casket-like monoliths, 
to simple wooden dining tables 


Cross and Crucifix 

Non-traditional views of the cross and its 
place in a church are not uncommon 
among either architects or clergy in Eu- 
rope. A Finnish architect, Pirkko Ilonen, 
installed no cross at the Vuosaaren 
Kirkko near Helsinki. Instead, behind the 
altar, six cartoon-like drawings are cast 
into the concrete wall, depicting major 
events in Christ's life from birth to cruci- 
fixion. Ilonen hopes that each time wor- 
shipers visit the church, they will recall a 
different story about Christ—perhaps 
the one that is most meaningful to them 
at the time. Swiss architect Rino Tami, in 
the design for a new Catholic church in 
Lugano, Switzerland, purposely under- 
states a small cross mounted on a wall 
near the altar and overstates a huge relief 
in the concrete reredos wall, depicting an 
Traditional simple forms for a traditional Bavarian village. Marienkirche, Benediktbeurern, West abstract tree of life. At the Church of the 
Germany, by Fritz Hierl Holy Cross in Altendorf-Ulfkotte, West 
Germany, the crucifix is not an appoint- 
ment in space, but an integral part of the 
structure formed by four intersecting 
bands of skylights in the roof overhead. 
The Gottsunda Kyrka in Uppsala, Swe- 
den, by architect Carl Nyren, contains no 
permanent cross. On the prominent wall 
behind the altar is a huge, colorful mosa- 
ic ofa living Christ, appearing to hover on 
a rainbow that bridges two trees of life 
Traditional graphic symbols, Alpha, 
Omega, Rho and Chi, form an untradi- 
tional cross when executed in colored 
tile and copper behind the altar at Os- 
teras Kirke near Bergen, Norway. But the 
cross is not the only non-traditional fea- 
ture at the Osteras Kirke. This Norwegian 
Evangelical Lutheran church was de- 
signed by a Hindu Indian architect! 


itz Hierl 


Photo by Fr 


Horst W. Goebel 


ማን 


Altar symbolic of sacrifice at Katholische Kirche St Bonifatius, Lippstadt, West Germany, by |.G 
Hanke. 


calling the Last Supper and avoiding the 
explicit connotation of sacrifice often as- 
sociated with traditional altars. The fun- 
damental theological question about the 
central appointment of the church re- 
mains as unresolved in Europe as in 
America: Is it to be an altar or table? Dr 
Richard Lischer, Assistant Professor of 
Homiletics at Duke University Divinity 
School, observes that at the table there is 
bread, wine and conviviality, while at the 
altar there is body, blood, carnage and 
death. Both symbols can be argued to be 
appropriate because, in Christianity, the f ha ም n 
ultimate sacrifice makes communion £ ዳ all eek ia ..::ኤሪ -.- 
possible. In Europe, both symbols are Emotional, and therefore Catholic, dome of the Kirche der Gute Hirte, Friedrichshafen-Nord, West 
employed in a variety of styles—from Germany, by Wilfried Beck-Erlang 


Photo by Engelmann 
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THE SPIRITUAL IN ART 


by Jane Dillenberger 


or those interested in art and reli- 
Frees the most important and pro- 
vocative exhibition of recent dec- 

ades was held recently at the Los Ange- 
les County Museum of Art 

Called “The Spiritual in Art: Abstract 
Painting 1890-1985,” it was large in scope 
(consisting of 254 paintings), was four 
years in the making, and masterminded 
by Maurice Tuchman, in consultation 
with a distinguished group of scholars 

The purpose of the exhibition was to 
show that the great flowering of abstract 
art in our century derives from and was 
nourished by spiritual roots, but that this 
spirituality rather than growing out of the 
Judeo-Christian heritage, emerged from 
the seed bed of a plethora of spiritual 
movements of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries—theosophy, 
hermeticism, anthroposophy, Native 
American religion, and sources such as 
alchemical treatises, the Cabala, Swe- 
denborg's writings, and those of Jacob 
Boehme, etc 

A very beautiful book! published as a 
catalogue, a record of the show, and of 
the research undertaken by Tuchman and 
his colleagues, is still available from the 
museum. It includes 18 essays by schol- 
ars, including Maurice Tuchman’s im- 
pressive "Hidden Meanings in Abstract 
Art” which sets forth the premises of the 
exhibition persuasively. The essayists 
not only know twentieth century art, they 
have delved into the thought and sym- 
———— ስስ. ን ር 
JANE DILLENBERGER, author of Style and 
Content in Christian Art and The Hand 
and the Spirit: Religious Art in America 
1700-1900, is Professor Emerita of the Gradu- 
ate Theological Union, Berkeley, California. She 
is also President of The Society for the Arts, Reli- 
gion and Contemporary Culture 


Munch, “Metabolism,” 1899, Norway. Oil on 
canvas. Munch-Museet Oslo 


bolism of the mystical and occult writers 
who influenced the abstract artist of our 
century. These sources are discussed ex- 
tensively in the book, whereas in the ex- 
hibition itself, the visitor was able to see 
copies of books by Rudolf Steiner, the re- 
markable Madame Blavatsky, Rosicru- 
cian tracts, and texts on sacred geometry 
owned and annotated by the artists Mon- 
drian, Kandinsky, Kupka, Malevich and 
others 

To give the reader some hints of the 
visual experience offered by the exhibi- 
tion, let us look at some of the paintings 
which were shown, and which are also re- 
produced in the catalogue. The exhibit 
opened with a gallery devoted to Sym- 
bolist paintings done by late nineteenth 
century artists such as Gauguin, Redon, 
and even Victor Hugo. These pictures are 
all representational, that is, they depict 
recognizable persons, places, things, but 
their meaning lies in what they allude to 


(that is, what they symbolize) rather than 
what they depict 

Thus in Edvard Munch's painting of 
Adam and Eve, our first progenitors are 
represented nude in the garden on either 
side of the Tree of Knowledge of Good 
and Evil. Eve turns toward Adam, one 
hand resting on her own pubic zone, the 
other moving toward Adam's genitals 
Her cascading hair, Adam's large mouth 
and his genitals are all brilliant red. No 
serpent is present but the beautifully 
painted tree has strange vitality and a 
place in the drama before us, for below 
we see its roots entwined, at our left with 
a human skull, and at our right with a 
bestial skull. The tree points to a panel 
above where we see a cityscape outlined 
against a dark sky. Such a description im- 
mediately suggests that this painting, 
though based on Genesis, is a Symbolist 
painting which is really about something 
else—in this case the power of male and 
female sexual drives, with their destruc- 
tion and death-related potential. The art- 
ist called the painting “Metabolism” 
(1899, Munch Museet, Oslo), thus mak- 
ing the point that sexual desire is at the 
very center of the life-giving biological 
process which produces energy 

The dreamlike and delicate aquatint by 
Frantisek Kupka, "The Beginning of Life, 
or Waterlilies” (c. 1900, Musée National 
d'Art Moderne, Centre Georges Pompi- 
dou, Paris), brings the viewer into the oc- 
cult world. We see a lily pond which re- 
cedes deep, deep into space. In the fore- 
ground one mysterious luminous lotus 
blossom glows and seems to have given 
birth to a blossom which hovers in a nim- 
bus above. A second interlinked nimbus 
surrounds a foetus connected by an um- 
bilical cord to the blossom below. What 
is the meaning of this vision? Here there 
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is no reference to the account of the cre- 
ation in Genesis, but instead the centrali- 
ty of the lotus alludes to theosophical 
texts, and the mystical and cosmological 
connotations which the lotus had in Indi- 
Kupka 
knew and was influenced by the writing 
of the famous Madame Helena Blavatsky 
(1831-1891) writings, 
charisma, and leadership of the Theo 


an religion and in theosophy 


whose pers¢ nal 
sophical Society made her a fascinating 
figure to many of the artists and poets of 
her day 

The exhibition included an 
room of Kupka’s paintings, as well as 
separate rooms devoted to the Russian 
painters Kandinsky and Malevich, the re 
cently rediscovered Swedish woman 
painter, Hilma af Klint (1862-1944) and 
the Dutch artist, Piet Mondrian 

Mondrian's extraordinary large trip- 
tych “Evolution” (1910-1911, Haags Ge- 
meentemuseum, The Hague) dominated 
one large room in the show which had a 
stunning and memorable group of his 
paintings. Mondrian was a member of 
the Dutch Theosophical Society, and the 
aura of mystery and evocation of the 
trance state created by this painting is re- 
lated to the artist's theosophical beliefs 
The triptych should be viewed beginning 
at the left with the nude woman in oblivi- 
on, her head back, her eyes closed, and 
two great flowers just beginning to open 
behind her; then the viewer looks to the 
right where the female nude is more firm- 
ly modeled and though the eyes are still 
closed, seem no longer to suggest sleep, 
and the flowers are in full bloom. Evolu- 
tion climaxes in the center panel with the 
nude body of the woman differentiated 
sharply from the background, the nipples 
and navel triangular and pointing up- 
ward, and the woman's eyes wide open 
and staring hypnotically. The flowers 
have become orbs with triangular forms 
within them, and about the woman's 
head are triangles pointing upward. Car- 
ol Blotkamp in her essay? explains, "The 
triptych represents the theosophical 
doctrine of evolution, man’s (sic) pro- 
gression from a low and materialistic 
stage toward spirituality and higher in- 
sight.”? It is a strange painting, with jar- 
ring, intense colors and with an overload 
of meaning. Yet it is a compelling and 
memorable work 

Mondrian is a pivotal figure for the 
theme of the exhibition because of his 
theosophical convictions, and because 
his paintings move from poetic and 
dream-like landscapes, through succes- 


entire 


sive simplifications and abstractions of 
form until he began to produce the 
chaste geometrical grids of black and 
white (sometimes with the addition of 
rectangles of primary color) for which he 
Even 
Mondrian viewed as expressing what can 


is best known these paintings 
only be understood as a religious convic- 
the unity that was the final desti- 


nation of all beings, the unity that would 


tion 


resolve harmoniously all anti-theses be 
tween male and female, static and dy- 
namic, spirit and matter 

Mondrian's abstract paintings were 
the point of departure for the style of an 
eminent abstract expressionist, Barnett 
Newman. He, too, severely reduced his 
artistic means, creating paintings like 
The Voice” (1950, Museum of Modern 
Art, New York). This large (8 feet by al- 
most 9 feet) unframed canvas is glowing, 
richly textured and modulated ivory- 
white. It has but one motif, a narrow line 
or “zip” as Newman called it, which runs 
from top to bottom at the right side of 
the canvas. Some viewers stand before 
Newman's (or Mondrian’s) paintings be- 
wildered, asking, What is it about? The ti- 
tle suggest Newman's intention—The 
Voice, the voice which speaks in qui- 
etude, perhaps “the still small voice 


Kupka, “The Beginning of Life or Waterlilies,” c 
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1900. MNAM, Paris 


Newman wrote: “The present painter is 
concerned not with his own feelings or 
the mystery of his own personality, but 
with the penetration into the world mys- 
tery. His is therefore at- 
tempting to dig into metaphysical se 
crets. To that extent his art is concerned 
with the sublime 

In addition to abstract expressionists 
artists like Barnett Newman, Jackson Pol 
lock, Adolf Gottlieb, Mark Rothko, the ex 
hibition included paintings by Northwest 
artists like Mark Tobey who viewed his 
work as an expression of his Bahá'i faith 
and Morris Graves who was a student of 
Zen thought. The most problematical se- 
lections for this viewer were in the final 
rooms of the exhibition under the cap- 
tion, "Sacred Geometry 
paintings which did indeed resonate with 
transcendent overtones, but also works 
by artists like Ellsworth Kelly and Jasper 
Johns. Their paintings were very beauti 
ful, but difficult to see in regard to the 
theme of the exhibition. Geometric, yes 
but sacred? 

The last work of art was Bruce Nau- 
man’s “Window or Wall Sign” (1967, col- 
lection of the artist). In this work, lighted 
neon tubing proclaimed “the true artist 
helps the world by revealing mystic 


imagination 


Here one found 


ü 
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truths.” The words, written in a spiraling 
curve in blue neon enframed by pink 
neon, brought the viewer to a full stop. In 
this exhibition the words should have 
conveyed a profound truth with great di- 
rectness. Instead they seemed banal 

What significance then does this book 
and exhibition have for those of us who 
live at the intersection of art and reli- 
gion? First, it challenges many of our un- 
expressed assumptions about art and re- 
ligion in our day. It is widely held that 
notable religious art ended in the west- 
ern world with Rembrandt—that Dela- 
croix's murals were an exception in the 
nineteenth century, and even the twenti- 
eth century commissions spawned by Fa- 
ther Couturier in France were too few and 
too remote to relieve the poverty of 
splendid art and architecture for church 
and synagogue which characterizes our 
century 

This exhibition and book demonstrate 
that there is no poverty of spiritual ex- 
pression in the arts. And this exhibition, 
though the largest and most extensively 
researched and documented of recent 
shows, is but one among many in recent 
years which dealt with religious and spir- 
itual expression in the visual arts: '‹ር0ክ- 
cerning the Spiritual in Art” (San Francis- 
co Art Institute), “Sacred Spaces” (Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., Everson Museum of Art), 
“Precious” (Grey Art Gallery, New York), 
“Sacred Images in Secular Art” (Whitney 
Museum of American Art, N.Y.), “Other 


Mondrian, “Evolution,” c. 1911, Holland. Oil on canvas. Gemeentemuseum, The Hague 


Gods” (Syracuse, N.Y. Everson Museum 
of Art) are but a few which come to mind 

How does it happen that with so much 
art with spiritual content in museums, 
galleries and artists’ studios, that 
churches and synagogues remain visual- 
ly barren, or decorated by ephemeral 
banners and church supply store kitsch? 
Lay people and clerics have been ab- 
sorbed by urgent social, environmental 
and political causes of our day, and have 
pushed into the background concern for 


Newman, “The Voice,’ 1950. Egg tempera and enamel on canvas. The Sidney and Harriet Janis 
Collection. Gift to The Museum of Modern Art, New York 


the place of worship as a place of beauty 
and of renewal through the artist's vision 
Some of the living artists represented in 
“The Spiritual in Art’ show should be 
commissioned and drawn within the or- 
bit of church or synagogue, and their 
works baptized, in order that, as the 
painter Barnett Newman said, “Each per- 
son, man or woman, can experience the 
vision and feel the exaltation of ‘His trail- 
ing robes filling the Temple’.”° 

As one who comes from the field of the 
visual arts, let me make one additional 
caveat: We need architects for churches 
and synagogues who will work with art- 
ists from the inception of the building to 
completion, creating beautifully propor- 
tioned wall spaces which are appropri- 
ately lit for works of art. Artists and archi- 
tects should be attuned to each other's 
needs, and see building and art as a 
product of their cooperation. Imagine the 
glory of a place of worship designed by 
Richard Meier with stained glass win- 
dows by his friend Frank Stella 
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CHARLES J. CONNICK 


STUDIOS—1913 TO 1986: 


A NEW BEGINNING 


by Charles N. Clutz 


uring the summer of 1986, Charles 
D Connick Associates of Boston 
fabricated and installed their final 
commission. It was a leaded glass win- 
dow in the same aisle chapel of All Saints 
Parish, Brookline, where Charles Jay Con- 
nick's first major leaded glass window 
had been installed in the then newly 
completed aisle chapel. The building had 
been designed in 1895 by Ralph Adams 
Cram and Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue 
although the chapel itself remained un- 
built until 1910 
Connick was born on September 27 
1875 in Springboro, Pennsylvania and 
moved to Pittsburgh with his family in 
1882. His career began as a newspaper 
artist and he sketched many sporting 
events. He also worked in painting and 
further developed his skills. This proved 
useful in the stained glass craft after the 
glass had been cut. His work in glass be- 
gan with Horace Rudy and Associates in 
Pittsburgh, primarily with installations 
for homes, although they did some work 
for churches. When work with Rudy was 
scarce young Connick worked in other 
shops, including the Pittsburgh Stained 
Glass Company while William Willet was 
Art Director.! He never finished high 
school but was a self-made man who 
could quote from great works of litera- 


CHARLES N. CLUTZ is a registered architect 
practicing in Boston, Massachusetts. He first be- 
came acquainted with Connick's work through 
two windows made for the Sponner-Thayer Mu- 
seum of Art at the University of Kansas from 
which he holds baccalaureates in architecture and 
music. His study has included the Princeton 
Chapel, Cathedral of St. John the Divine and St 
Vincent Ferrer, New York City, where major 
commissions by Connick can be viewed. An ar- 
chitectural historian, Clutz specializes in the work 
of Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue 


ture. A Sunday School teacher encour- 
aged him to read and he acquired a 
breadth of knowledge. At the turn of the 
century, architects and church leaders 
felt that the best leaded glass came from 


Europe and it was therefore not always 
easy to obtain commissions 

Connick's work led him to other stu- 
dios in New York and Boston prior to ob- 
taining the commission for the Brookline 


Group in studio exhibition room views part of the right lancet for the clerestory of the Arts Bay at St. John 
the Divine. The figure is St. Dunstan, Archbishop, and Charles Connick is comparing it with the gouache 


study he holds 
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Group of four panels with medallions at Hillel House Chapel, Boston University. From left, “Menorah 


window. Among these were Phipps, Ball 
and Burnham, Harry Eldredge Goodhue, 
Beaumont and Aughtie, and Bell and 
Spence. According to Frank E. Cleveland 
of Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson, Con- 
nick and Cram first met in 1902 through 
the interests of Thomas Forsyth, a bene- 
factor of St. James Church, Roxbury. Con- 
nick had made a design for a small rose 
window for the baptistry and Cram sent 
for him for a personal conference? and 
later encountered him on Cape Cod 
where they were vacationing. It seemed 
strange to many that such a large com- 
mission should be given to a relatively 
unknown designer. The four-lancet win- 
dow was executed in Arthur Cutter's stu- 
dio and it is in marked contrast to Con- 
nick's later windows. The Pre-Raphaelite 
influence from Burne-Jones is quite evi- 
dent in the poses, the faces, the folds of 
the garments and the palm-bearing an- 
gels. Colors include mulberry, blue- 
green, yellow-greens and russet—quite 
unlike the blues and reds of the neo-me- 
dieval glass for which he became known 
later 

In the beginning, Connick was a com- 
plete designer and fabricator. As com- 
missions grew in number, he founded his 
studio and in 1913 moved to 9 Harcourt 
Street in the Back Bay of Boston. The 
work force grew (at one time reaching 
about 40) and, out of necessity, an ap- 
prenticeship system was established 
Most of the experience was “hands on.” 
Not unlike any other atelier-atmosphere, 
there were designers, cartoonists, glass- 
cutters, painters and installers grouped 
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Vestibule window in the Chapel of Temple 
Emanu-El, San Francisco 


Pentateuch 


Tables of the Law” and “The Burning Bush 


around a master teacher. (This same 
process existed in the medieval guild 
system and exists even today in the pro- 
fessions of architecture, medicine and 
law.) 

Over the years, it was not unusual for 
someone else to develop the design with 
Connick adding the finishing touches 
Each person participating in the process 
added his own touch and it became a co- 
operative effort as though there were one 
mind and one pair of hands. It takes 
much time to develop and maintain an 
organization such as this 

The Arts and Crafts Movement began 
in 19th century England with John Rus- 
kin, William Morris, Edward Burne-Jones 
and Dante Gabriel Rosetti. The move 
ment spread to Boston and is extremely 
important in the history of the stained 
glass craft in the United States. The Soci- 
ety of Arts and Crafts Boston, formed in 
1897, was the first such group to appear 
in this country. A major exhibition of 
crafts, art and architecture was held this 
same year at Copley Hall and included 
some stained glass. The opalescent glass 
of Tiffany and LaFarge was popular at the 
time. (At one time or another, many Bos- 
ton architects and the artisans who de- 
signed and fabricated the work for their 
buildings were members of the Boston 
Society. Connick was president of the So- 
ciety from 1934 to 1939? 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts is 
currently housing a show entitled “The 
Art that is Life: The Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment in America, 1875-1920." It gives a 
flavor of the various shows which oc- 
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curred at World's Fairs and exhibitions of 
the Arts and Crafts groups throughout 
the country. Among the many objects 
the current exhibition displays the ‘Altar 
Book" (The Merrymount Press, Boston, 
1896) with type, initials and borders by 
Bertram Goodhue which was initially 
shown in the 1897 exhibition. Also dis- 
played is Charles Connick’s ‘Astrono- 
my,” made in 1911 in Vaughan and 
O'Neill's shop and one of the three ex- 
hibited by Connick at the 1915 Panama- 
Pacific Exposition in San Francisco and 
winning a gold medal for craftsmanship 
Orin E. Skinner, the president of the 
Studios for many years joined Connick 
after the First World War and worked 
there for nearly 60 years. He began his 
craft at Bel-Art Glass in Buffalo. Other 
studios for which he worked included 
Baker Art Glass Studio (Rochester) and R 
Toland Wright (Cleveland). While in 


Rochester, he studied under Herman | 
Butler, Pike Studios. An exhibition of 
Connick’s work drew Skinner to Boston 
He notes that Connick was a wonderful 
businessman—an aspect of the arts that 
is often forgotten. Eventually Skinner 
worked into the selling and did much 
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Clerestory window in Preachers Immanuel Baptist 
Church, Portland, Maine 


travelling, particularly after the Second 
World War. He also designed a number of 
windows and worked in other aspects of 


The Abraham Lincoln panel for the Daniel L. Marsh Chapel at Boston University in development in the 


painting studio of Charles |. Connick Associates 


the craft. Often the two couples would 
travel together on vacations in the Unit- 
ed States and Europe 

Many parties were held at 9 Harcourt 
Street. They were often attended by mu- 
sicians from the Boston Symphony, Rob 
ert Frost, Joseph Auslander, Sherwood 
Anderson, Rollo Walter Brown and oth- 
ers. There were recitations of poetry and 
live music at these events. Connick was 
fond of the vibrant colors in early Sand- 
wich glass and he made many medal- 
lions from six to eight inches in diameter 
which were given as gifts to his friends 
One medallion was made to commemo- 
rate Frost's “Stopping By Woods On 8 
Snowy Evening.” Frost responded with 
the following piece 


Unless | call it a pewter tray 

Of precious jewels with which to play 
A life-long game of solitaire 

| haven't yet the thing to say 

To Connick's stained glass wonder gift 
And still it isn’t exactly fair 

To call it a game of solitaire; 

Since not permitted to move a stone 

| must ask the help of the light of day 
In order to make the colors shift 

And that's not playing it quite alone." 


According to Skinner, this was often re- 
cited by Frost at the Studio's social gath- 
erings 

A big undertaking for everyone at the 
Studio was the book published by Ran- 
dom House in 1937, Connick’s Adventures 
in Light and Color: An Introduction to the 
Stained Glass Craft. It was a ten-year pro- 
ject, based upon many of the articles that 
Connick had written over the years in- 
cluding those of the Stained Glass Asso- 
ciation of America’s publication Stained 
Glass. The book is a highly personal ac- 
count of his experience in the craft in- 
cluding the relationship between archi- 
tecture and glass making. Interspersed 
are many black and white drawings, pho- 
tographs and gouache paintings of vari- 
ous windows mounted on a black back- 
ground. The book concludes with Con- 
nick's impressions of glass at churches 
and cathedrals in England and on the 
continent 

This book was dedicated to Cram and 
had a foreword by Charles D. Maginnis, 
Boston architect. Connick notes, "Some 
windows by William Willet in Pittsburgh 
and others by Christopher Whall in Bos- 
ton (The Church of the Advent) helped 
toward his |Connick’s] conversion to ac- 
tive light and color, although it did not 
become absolute until after he had seen 
the glories of Chartres.’° The text, illus- 
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trations and future output of the Studio 
bear out his statement. It was the blues 
and reds in counterpoint that captivated 
Connick’s imagination." His first visit to 
the French cathedral was in August, 1910 
The plates were made especially for the 
book 
France and melted down for copper dur 
ing World War II 

Glass was difficult to obtain during the 
war and the Studio needed a good stock 
to carry them through. The principal diffi 
culty was getting lead—a representative 
was sent to Washington to plead that 


engraved in England, printed in 


stained glass was inspirational to the 
home front and he was successful 
Charles Connick died on December 18 
1945. Although he hadn't been active at 
the Studio for over a year, commissions 
had continued to come in and the crafts- 
men were engaged in the middle of the 
Baylor University Browning Memorial 
brary windows at Waco, Texas. There was 
great concern whether the studio could 
continue without Connick’s presence. It 
is a tribute to the Studio he built that it 
has continued for 40 years since his 
death executing many 
throughout the country 
The studios have closed for a variety of 
reasons. The craftsmen are too old to 
train apprentices who are often in a hurry 
to learn the craft. Also a six-story build- 
ing, projected for the south side of the 
studio, will block out light in the room 
where windows are erected. Connick As- 
sociates owns the buildings that house 
the studios, and the property has be- 
come quite because of the 
Southwest Corridor project. But accord- 
ing to Skinner, there is no scarcity of 
work, and there are still inquiries for new 
glass from former clients 
Several years ago, the Boston Public 
Library was given many Connick job files, 
gouache studies of proposed windows 
and photos for their archives. Now the re- 
maining color plates, files, and samples 
of glass will join the existing collection 
The inventory of glass, kilns and much of 
the library and other equipment was sold 
at auction 
Plans are currently being drawn by the 
Boston firm of Shepley, Bulfinch, Rich- 
ardson and Abbott for the restoration 
and renovation of the research library at 
Copley Square (often called the McKim 
building after the partner of the New York 
firm responsible for its design). A room 
housing the Connick Collection is to be 
included. It is anticipated that lectures 
classes and travelling exhibitions as well 


commissions 


valuable 


as scholarly research will take place once 


has been catalogued. It 
will increase the breadth of the Library's 
holdings—the Print Department already 


possesses the Cram (Goodhue) and Fer 


the collection 


guson and Maginnis and Walsh architec 
tural records among others. The Fine Arts 
Department has recently received the ar 
chives of the Boston Society of Arts and 
Crafts. Happily, much late 19th century 
and early 20th century related material 
will be housed under one roof 

A foundation with tax-exempt status 
has been recently established to receive 
contributions to fund the ongoing work 
of preserving the collection. Inquiries 
may be directed to: The Charles J. Con 
nick Stained Glass Foundation, Ltd., vo 
Orin E. Skinner, 37 Walden Street, New 
tonville, MA 02160 

It seems particularly fitting and proper 
that the history of Connick Studios will 
be preserved in the archives of the Bos 
ton Public Library. Friends and col 
leagues across the United States and Eu- 
rope pay honor and tribute to the talent 
of this memorable individual and the 
studios he erected 
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WHO ARE 


COLLABORATORS? 


by D. Lee DuSell 


tor who works in metal to experience 

and contribute to a variety of projects 
representing major religious faiths 
There are obvious differences among 
these religions but what was unexpected 
to me was their shared similarities. All 
acknowledge the existence of a God, Su- 
preme Being, Deity, or other Presence 
which forms the basis of their worship. In 
ceremony and ritual, they are similar in 
the leadership of clergy, the inclusion of 
readings and messages, in music and 
sounds, symbols and signs, flowers and 
plants, vestments, altars, prayers and pu- 
tification. Working with groups other 
than my own, | have realized that we all 
search for truth that transcends the phys- 
ical and material, that we share a sense 
of the spiritual 

| sincerely believe that art and archi- 
tecture possess the ability to communi- 
cate this universal spirituality, and it is 
this possibility that forms the basis of my 
work as an artist. It is not my intention to 
suggest that an artist of one faith can un- 
derstand all the needs of another. There 
are always specific areas of doctrine, be- 
lief, and practice that one cannot know, 
but I believe that it is possible to produce 
work that is appropriate and that will 
communicate across geographical and 
religious boundaries 

| have also been fortunate to work with 
architects who are interested in collabo- 
ration with artists from the inception of 
their projects. Though there are exam- 
ples of noteworthy collaborations there 
is often a tension between the two. Art- 
ists work most harmoniously with archi- 
a ees በ 


[ has been my good fortune as a sculp- 


LEE DUSELL maintains studios on Torpu 
Pond Road in Erieville, Pennsylvania 


tects when they are called to understand 
the architectural concepts, structural 
systems, aesthetic intent and other ele- 
ments that make up their collaborator's 
creative activity, It is the same for the ar- 
chitect. True collaboration will produce a 
complete, and culturally enriched envi- 
ronmental experience. When artists and 
architects share a respect and confidence 
in each other's work, the clients share in 
the benefits 

Indeed the client must always be re- 
garded as a principal in any collabora- 
tion. He/she/they will arrive on the scene 
with an idea, a need, and a budget that 
will enable all the other parts to fit into 
place. Clients, like artists and architects, 
come from a variety of backgrounds. The 
ideal client is one who is visually literate 
familiar with space, light, color, form, ma- 
terials, and the aesthetic potential of 
them all. This does not mean that other 
clients may not be educable, nor that the 
visual client is necessarily easier to work 
with. It does mean that the artist, the ar- 
chitect and the client should always be 
willing to listen, to understand, to ex- 
plain concepts and to consider alterna- 
tives. Just as the artist and architect cher- 
ish their uniqueness, so also the client 
cherishes his and his contribution to the 
success of the total effort is important 

As a young artist | longed to do more 
than show my sculpture on a pedestal. | 
wanted it to be on an actual building, and 
preferably where the whole environment 
had been taken into consideration. | be- 
lieved that if | could capture the spirit of 
the architectural concept at human scale, 
the viewer would not be able to distin- 
guish between where the architecture 
stopped and my work began. As a paint- 
ing student in Mexico | had been over- 
whelmed by the murals of Orozco and 
others, both inside and outside of many 


Photo by Mary DuSel! 


public buildings. Seeing this work and 
meeting a number of the artists | became 
convinced that art in this environmental 
context enriched the quality of every- 
one's life 

1 am often asked how | became in- 
volved in my work. It was something | al- 
ways wanted to do. | grew up making pic- 
tures, looking at things and responding 
with visual images. That seems to be the 
beginning point for most artists. The ex- 
citement and satisfaction of making ob- 
jects happened years later, as did the re- 
alization that my objects could contrib- 
ute to the success of an architectural 
setting 

My first opportunity fora collaboration 
came through Walter B. Ford, a generous 
and tireless patron of the arts in Detroit 
who offered a commission for a metal 
screen in a building that his design firm 
was creating. After that experience, | was 
eager to do more. Lester Fader, an archi- 
tect working for Minoru Yamasaki volun- 
teered to make an appointment to show 
a portfolio of my work. Mr. Yamasaki 
commissioned me to create the entry 
doors for the McGregor Memorial Con- 
ference Center. Neither of us could have 
predicted that those doors would be the 
beginning of a 30-year working relation- 
ship with Mr. Yamasaki. | feel honored 
that he drew me into his circle of collabo- 
ration 

Collaboration from conception is not 
always possible but timing is very impor- 
tant. The earlier an artist participates the 
better it is. If the building design is final- 
ized before artist participation begins, 
creative offering is minimized. In con- 
trast, when the artist is part of the team 
early in the development so that respect 
can develop among all parties, it is opti- 
mum. Though architects select artists 
rather than the other way around, | sus- 
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pect that artists interested in collabora- 
tion assemble a list of architects whose 
work they admire. Any efforts to present 
their work therefore must enjoy good 
timing 

Some people think that extensive 
model work is an unnecessary expense 
but each new project is uncharted territo- 
ry and a quality model can alert you to 
quantities of information, both technical 
and aesthetic. In the final analysis | think 
they save time and money, and help 
avoid misunderstanding and disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Yamasaki always developed 
his ideas from models that were continu- 
ously revised as his designs changed and 
matured. After studying the models we 
would retreat to his office to discuss 
ideas, aesthetic objectives, client inter- 
ests, schedule, and any matter important 
to the project. After lunch there was al- m 
ways a stack of working drawings waiting | 1 Shiga Sacred Garden, Shinji Shumeikai 
in a conference room from which the spe- Shigaraki Prefecture, Japan (artist's working 
cifics of the projects could be under- model). Minoru Yamasaki and Associates, Troy , — n 
stood Michigan, architect; D. Lee DuSell, artist 4. Ceremonial chair, Shiga Sacred Garden 

Occasionally if we both needed the 
same model, | would build my own ver- 
sion. This was the case with the Bimah 
for the North Shore Congregation Israel, 
Glencoe, Illinois. When a project was 
large or there was extensive client input, 
as in the case of religious projects, Mr 
Yamasaki arranged meetings when the 
client and | could spend time together, 
not only to discuss business but to have 
dinner and get to know each other as 
people. This kind of interchange, | be- 
lieve, also helps assure the success of a 
collaboration 

A combination of religious conviction 
and artistic integrity is most frequently 
the source of true religious art. When an 
architect with this intense motivation 
and a similarly motivated artist can col- 
laborate on a religious project, there is 
the strong possibility that religious art 
will be born. It doesn't matter to me 
whether I do a door knob, a wall, a piece 
of sculpture, a door, or furniture, or what- 
ever—it all comes from the same source 
for the same reasons, and if all goes well, 4. 
it communicates my praise for a living, | $ i መማ ገ" TI ] ‹ 
wise, and compassionate God. Wherever i ፥ 9 ከ 
my work appears, whether in an urban, | 4 
public place, corporate environment, 
museum, gallery, private residence or re- 
ligious building, it matters not. It is is my 
humble attempt to praise the Living God. 
As long as a client accepts this point of 
view, whether or not his religion differs 
from mine, I am able to produce work for 
him 3. Detail, Founders Wall 
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Photos furnished by Shinji Shumeikai 
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SCHULMERICH 


WORLD LEADER IN 
BELLS, CARILLONS AND TOWERS 


$ 


Schulmerich Services 
e Consulting 

e Designing assistance 

e Custom engineering 

e Installation specification 

e Tower clock restorations 

e Cast bell restorations 

e Factory installation 


Schulmerich Products 

e Cast bronze bells 

e Cast bell carillons 

* Keyboard instruments 

e Automated bell instruments 

e Electronic bell instruments 

e Glockenspiels and 
animated figures 

* Automatic bell ringers 

e Change-ring bells 

e Towers 

e Tower and specialty clocks 


RUSHTON MEMORIAL CARILLON 
SAMFORD UNIVERSITY, 
Pai ። ዚእ N ; BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
noe ነጻ ` 60-bell 
ue 2 SAN ነ 3 ኣነ Cast Bell Carillon 
ነ Architect: 
Davis Speake & Associates, Inc 
Birmingham, AL 


St. Patrick's Roman Catholic Church, Robertsdale, Al 


Americana® Carillon 


Architect: James Buchanan Blitch, New Orleans, LA 


TOWERS 


Schulmerich’s standard and 


custom-designed towers for 


bells, tower clocks and/or 
carillon instruments can be 
fabricated from a variety 

of materials to your speci- 
fications. Schulmerich has 
provided towers for installa- 
tions reflecting many types 
of architecture. 


Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge, Valley Forge, PA 


“Brighton” Tower with an Americana” Carillon 


TOWER 

AND SPECIALTY 
CLOCKS 

Schulmerich offers a variety 
of tower and specialty clocks 
ranging in dial size from 2’ to 
24’ with standard or custom- 


designed dials. Dial combina- 


tions can be arranged to pro- 
vide as many faces as 
required. 


Design: Schulmerich 


TOWER CLOCK 
RESTORATIONS 


Schulmerich provides tower 
clock restoration of early 
American and European 
movements. 


CAST 

BRONZE BELLS AND 
CAST BELL 
CARILLONS 
Schulmerich offers a wide 
range of single bells, peals, 
cast bell chimes and cast bell 
carillons. 
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New Ulm Glockenspiel, New Ulm, MN Church of the Heavenly Rest, Abilene, TX 
57-bell Glockenspiel, 4-faced Tower Clock, 45-foot Tower, and 25-bell Cast Bell Carillon with 6 Change-Ring Bells 
19 Animated Figures Architect: Boone Pope Wheeler Pullin, 
Architect: InterDesign, Minneapolis, MN Abilene, TX 


Schulmerich Glockenspiels 
offer a unique opportunity to 
combine tower clocks, bells 
and animated figures in a dis- 
play that blends Old World 
charm with modern technol- 
ogy. Scenes from history and 
holidays are especially 
popular. 


~ag 


TOMATIC RINGING FUNCTIONS OF SCHULMERICH INSTRUM 


CATHOLIC PROTESTANT ORTHODOX COMMERCIAL UNIVERSITY 


Angelus, Mass Call Sunday School Blagovest, The Per- | Westminster/Hour, Alma Mater, Class 
Bell/Peal, Funeral Bell, Call to Wor- ebor, The Trezvon, Ship's Time, Bell Change, West- 
Toll, Mass of the ship Peal, Toll, Twelve Gospels, Music, etc. minster/Hour, Spe- 
Resurrection, Wed- | Wedding Peal, The Creed, The Eu- cific Spirit Song. 
ding Peal, Vespers, | Westminster/Houtr, charistic, Zadosto- 

Westminster/Hour, and Hymns. inik, Good Friday, 

and Hymns. and Perezvon. 


SCHULMERICH—WORLD LEADER IN BELLS 


We are proud to be part of the long history of bells—and built upon tradition, combining modern technology with 

especially of having brought the sound of bells to more Old World skill to produce superb cast bronze bells, car- 

churches, universities, memorial parks, commercial illons, electronic bell instruments, and bell towers. We 

buildings and public places than anyone else. are pioneers in the creation of versatile and affordable 
Our American and European bell craftsmen have instruments. 


Write or call for technical assistance and Schulmerich’s Architects Manual. 
Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. +5222 Carillon Hill» Sellersville, PA 18960 U.S.A. * (215)-257-2771 


Schulmerich Carillons 


© Copyright Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 1985 SC-886 Printed in U.S.A. 


Artist's Notes on Projects 

(see photos) 

1. Shiga Sacred Garden, artist's working model 
All elements of the total composition are 
developed in the context of the architec- 
tural space. Many variations are pro- 
duced and evaluated. During the devel- 
opment of this particular project, many 
differing conceptual approaches were 
tried before the final design eventually 
evolved. In the process of searching for a 
feeling, or quality that you believe to be 
desirable, coming close is never good 
enough. Eventually, the evolution of the 
pieces develop into a whole that summa- 
tizes your philosophic intent 


2. Founders Wall, Shiga Sacred Garden: The 
primary focal element upon entering the 
sanctuary space, which serves as a visual 
terminus in the room. Aluminum bronze 
was selected because of its delicate col- 
or. A larger-than-life size statue of the 
Founder of the sect is housed within the 
center of the wall and is enclosed by two 
doors 

The mirror finish on the metal allows 
the wall to interact with the many moods 
of both the natural and artificial illumi- 
nation which fills the space 

The delicate fabric-like quality is de- | 
rived from approximately 60,000 metal 
petals, which are inserted into an ex- 
panding and undulating grid made of 
nickel silver alloy 

The doors and panel above are en- 
graved with an intaglio linear motif, 
which creates a spirited luminosity. The 
above panel contains the symbol of the 
Shinji Shumeikai religious sect 


3. Detail, Founders Wall. The white copper 
nickel alloy grid is suspended from the 
top edge of the reinforced concrete wall 
and is approximately 20 cm. in front of 
the Burmese marble facing. The modular 
form development consists of a circle, 
which occurs on the plane of the wall, 
and a semicircle perpendicular to the 
plane of the wall. This composition alter- 
nates on both the front and reverse side 
of the grid. The bronze wall structure is 
very spatial 
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Shinji Shumeil 


furnished by Shinji Shumeikai 
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8. Daikoku do (shrine), Shiga Sacred Garden. Tadayoshi lto, Itos-Architects and Associates, 
Tokyo and Kyoto, Japan 


hinji Shumeikai 


4. Ceremonial chair, Shiga Sacred Garden. A 

sculptural form carved from Sycamore 

ኞችና wood. Upholstery fabric is silk. These six 
ህ ትሄ chairs are for very formal use and are 
ነ 1 eae’ (ava i dir i scaled for the user. Special consideration 
Shiga Sacred የመጻሞ፦፣፣ 4.11 iiih ij is given to the spaces formed when the 
S 4 chairs are placed side by side 


rnished by S 


5. Speaker enclosure, Shiga Sacred Garden. The 
acoustical engineers insisted that the 
speaker cluster be located in the center 
of the front wall. At approximately 7 me- 
ters in height, it became the most un- 
wanted and yet the most necessary large 
e object in the room. It was a formidable 
6. Altar table, Shiga Sacred Garden task to achieve an aesthetic solution 


Photo furnished by Shinji Shumeikai 
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The carefully studied form, the white 
silk covering and the aluminum bronze 
trim work well together to achieve an al- 
most lantern-like quality 


6. Altar table. Made of stainless steel and 
glass. The stainless steel bar that rests 
on the floor is formed on the flat side of 
the bar. The stainless steel bar that sup- 
ports the glass is bent on edge for stiff- 
ness. Where the ends of the bar meet 
they interlock to form the structure of the 
table base 


7. The God House doors. Adjacent to the 
main Temple building is a smaller struc- 
ture named the God House, an extremely 
private single room entered by the few 
spiritual leaders of the Shinji Shumeikai 
sect. This space contains their most sa- 
cred scroll. The entry doors are made of 
gold leaf over cast aluminum. It was re- 
quired that the doors have a fire rating 
and that they also be light enough to 
open and close with a mechanical door 
operator. The doors were built in artist's 
studio and shipped to job site for instal- 
lation 
8. Daikoku do (shrine), Shiga Sacred Garden 
The client, Shinji Shumeikai, wanted to 
expand the Sacred Garden site to include 
a shrine for Daikoku sama. The artist's 
portion of this project was to develop the 
screen, canopy, table, entry door and col- 
lection box. The Shrine is diminutive 
compared to the neighboring Temple 
building. To accommodate the large 
number of members who gather before it 
on the adjoining plaza, the architect in- 
geniously lowers the front and two side 
walls as a unit, to reveal the interior of 
the Shrine. The walls rise again to com- 
plete the ceremony. In similar fashion, as 
the statue was small in scale, the artist 
chose to make the screen and canopy 
dramatically visible to the members on 
the plaza 

The screen is made of interlocking ex- 
truded bronze pieces developed by the 
artist. The cutting of the extrusions re- 
flects the radiating curved form of the 
screen 


9 Collection box, Daikoku do (shrine). A highly 
refined form and carefully detailed. Its 
function is to receive the offerings 
brought by members. Made of mirror fin- 
ished stainless steel, which relates it to 
the visual accent of the door and takes 
advantage of the reflections of the natu- 
ral surroundings 


10. Entry door, Daikoku do (shrine). Mirror 
finished stainless steel was used to re- 
flect the color and mood of the natural 
setting. Thick faceted glass within the cir- 
cle refracts the illuminated images on 
the inside of the Shrine. This adds to the 
aura of mystery surrounding the use of 
the Shrine 


10.E 


ntry door, Daik 
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oku do (shrine) 


Shiga Sacred Garden 


11. The canopy, Daikoku do (shrine), Shiga Sacred 
Garden 


to by Baltazar Korab 
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12. Artist's model, North Shore Congregation Israel, Glencoe, Illinois. Minoru 
Yamasaki and Associates, Troy, Michigan, architect 


ዮ 


warren 


Photo by Hedrich-Blessing 


13. Completed project, North Shore Congregation Israel 
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11. Canopy, Daikoku do (shrine). Made of 
small, formed sheet bronze modules as- 
sembled on wires to provide a flexible 
hanging form above the statue. The cano- 
py moves subtly in the wind when the 
Shrine walls are lowered 


12. North Shore Congregation Israel, artist's 
model. The artist's portion of this project 
was design of the Bimah, including the 
Platform, Ark, Eternal Light, Menorah, 
Lecterns and the Wall in back of the Bi- 
mah. All design was done by working di- 
rectly with the materials—a very different 
approach from that of a model maker 
who executes someone else's designs 
from drawings. The lighting scheme was 
also developed from this model. The 
model was used to present the design to 
the client, and eventually became the 
source of information from which the 
working drawings were done 


by Randall McKay 


5 13. North Shore Congregation Israel, completed 
= Bes = | project. The Ark is made of wood overlaid 
14. Menorah, North Shore Congregation 15. Baptistry Gate, Sacred Heart Polish Church, with gold leaf, and the doors are edged 
Israel Syracuse, N.Y | with teak wood. The tall form surround- 
ing the Ark is made from reinforced poly- 
ester resin and is painted. The Lecterns 
are teak wood. The Menorah is bronze 
overlaid with gold leaf. The Tablets of the 
ten commandments are beautiful white 
marble, which was also used as the base 
of the Ark and for the edge of the plat- 
form including the stairs 


14. Menorah, North Shore Congregation Israel 
Made of bronze and gold leaf. For the cel- 
ebration of Hanukkah, an additional 
branch is added to the notch on the cen- 
tral stem 


15. Baptistry Gate, Sacred Heart Polish Church 
A Baptistry Gate added to an older build- 
ing as part of refurbishing the Baptistry 
Made of hand forged aluminum bronze 
with a fine satin finish. The forms are the- 
matic of water 


16. Exterior Memorial Cross, Lynnwood Re- 
formed Church. Made of stainless steel, 
which was polished and buffed to a mir- 
ror finish. The linear motif is created by 
engraving. When walking past the Cross, 
the mirrored images move in dramatic 
ways. This Cross is an expression of the 
Ascended Christ. Received 1986 IFRAA 
Art Award 


17. Suspended Chancel Cross, Lynnwood Re- 
formed Church. Made of raised bronze 
sheet and gold plated brass rods. The 
Cross is an expression of the Transfig- 
ured Christ 


› by Lester Fader 
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16. Lynnwood Reformed Church, Guilderland, N.Y. Gordon 
Schopfer Associates, Syracuse, N.Y., architect 


17. Suspended chancel cross 
Lynnwood Reformed Church 
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FAITH AND 


FORM: 


PRESERVING 
NEW YORKS 
RELIGIOUS LEGACY 


by Jane Holtz Kay 


he sign tacked to the brown card- 
T board box cries out for attention 
“Rensselaer County Food Pantries 

Need Your Help.” Beneath the wooden 
Gothic spire of St. Paul's Church, beyond 
the Tiffany windows, the mission of the 
season is loud and clear: Feed the 
hungry, says the handwritten sign 

The house of worship does not call out 
so explicitly. But the 1827 structure built 
to exalt the glory of God makes its claims 
from time to time. When the roof leaks or 
the winds gust through the vents, or 
when a fire sent waves of black smoke 
through the sanctuary, another urgent 
need—the need to preserve and pro- 
tect—sounded. In the end, that need de- 
manded that the church spend a quarter 
million dollars to restore its building 

The Reverend Richard L, Hamlin, rec- 
tor of St. Paul's Episcopal Church in the 
city of Troy, New York, sits in the parish 
house where the fire began almost a year 
ago and talks about the problem the 
church faces. He mentions St. Paul's at- 
trition from 2,400 members in the 1950s 
to 350 today; he speaks of the urban 
flight which sent Troy's citizens out to the 
suburbs and left the church as hollow as 
the city itself 

“You are God's temple and God's spirit 
dwells in you,” the original St. Paul de- 
clared. The fleeing churchgoers may have 
carried the spirit of the divine but often 
they were abandoning the material evi- 


JANE HOLTZ KAY is the architectural critic for 
The Nation and writes about architecture for 
The Christian Science Monitor, Progres- 
sive Architecture, Architecture, and other 
magazines. She is the author of Lost Boston 
and Preserving New England. 


dence of the temples that were once New 
York's glory. In Troy, it was a long century 
since seven Episcopal churches had 
flourished in the Hudson River Valley 
and six different denominations had reli- 
gious houses in the three blocks around 
St. Paul's. 

“What do you do with these wonderful 
buildings that come from a different 
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5 . 
Christ Presbyterian Church (1808; 1853), 
Catskill. 


All drawings by Herb Kashian 


age?” The Reverend Hamlin asks the 
question that confronts congregations 
across the state. How do you allocate 
scarce resources to preserve the places 
that enhance and embody the spiritual 
life of their parishes? 

“It’s a Christian home. It's also a city 
building,” the Episcopal priest conclud- 
ed. Funds for the recent repairs were 
raised from members. Repairs secured 
the roof. Painting restored the sanctuary 
Members wielded buckets and paint 
brushes. Insulation cut down the heating 
bill by $7,000. “We've been lucky,” the 
Reverend Hamlin says 

Reverend Hamlin dwells less on the 
litany of a half million dollars still need- 
ed for repairs than on the transformation 
of the three-story Guild House next door 
into the Bethany Center, an ecumenical 
soup kitchen and day shelter for the 
homeless. “This room was a disgrace,” 
the Reverend Hamlin recalls. “We love 
this room,” says one of two sisters serv- 
ing meals to 150 a day 

“For me the wonderful thing is the 
combination of fixing this building up to 
show its treasures and the use of what 
you have,” he says as he leads the way 
down the creaky stairs. "The right priori- 
ties: social needs, human needs, and ar- 
chitectural needs. My sense is that every 
community can do this.” 

Can every community do this? Can the 
churches of New York—a splendid legacy 
of ecclesiastical architecture that glori- 
fies God, inspires congregations, and an- 
chors neighborhoods with landmark 
buildings—endure? 

If the cases and conditions are as infi- 
nite as the communities, so is the archi- 
tecture. Here an anonymous church rises 
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from a hill, there an ecclesiastical build- 
ing exalted by the signature of a major 
architect settles into a city neighbor- 
hood. Threatened by real estate pres- 
sures in affluent neighborhoods or im- 
periled by neglect and poverty in others, 
churches and synagogues alike struggle 
to maintain their legacy 

Cracks, broken gingerbread, eroding 
masonry, weak trusses—all signs of de- 
ferred maintenance—are the downside 
Grandiloquent architecture whose soar- 
ing spaces and search for light “partici- 
pate in the Creation itself," as Roger Ken- 
nedy put it in American Churches, are the 
enobling aspect. As New York's Architec- 
tural Heritage Year draws to an end, 
churches embody the most problematic 
structures on the state's landscape 

Are they too costly containers? Or piv- 
otal environments for the events of the 
city? Or vehicles essential to the search 
for the Almighty? Clergy and congrega- 
tions debate among themselves and 
preservationists join in the fray 

Unfortunately, much of the church 
leadership has endorsed the first view— 
the notion of church architecture as a 
container, and a leaky one at that. Forget- 
ting that the container’ is the expres- 
sion of theology, some religious groups 
have argued that churches should be ex- 
empt from landmarking, zoning, and oth- 
er land-use controls 

Not so, say planners, preservationists, 
legal authorities, and architectural activ- 
ists. "The law does not allow us to make 
any distinctions,” says Gene A. Norman, 
Commissioner of New York City Land- 
marks Preservation Commission where 
two of the most controversial cases, St 
Bartholomew's and the Church of St 
Paul's and St. Andrew's, have lodged 

“The problem is you're sitting in the 
office headquarters of the Episcopal 
Archdiocese and you have to choose 
whether to put on the roof or shelter the 
homeless,” says the Reverend Thomas F 
Pike, citing the extremes. A preservation- 
ist, as well as a priest charged with caring 
for seven structures by such giants as 
James Renwick and Leopold Eidlitz, Pike 
understands the burden but disavows 
the church’s right to dismiss the spiritual 
and environmental obligations of stew- 
ardship 

“There has to be a way to preserve, say, 
a wonderful 19th-century church because 
it has importance to the landscape and 
the fabric and the texture of the commu- 
nity,” he says. 

In the infamous instance of St. Bar- 


tholomew’s on Park Avenue in midtown 
Manhattan, the case was compounded 
by the lure of a multi-million dollar real 
estate deal and a church which felt that 
the splendid 1919 neo-Byzantine build- 
ing by Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue 
stood in the way of a profitable tower 
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St. Joseph's Church (1856-60; 1910), Albany. 
Patrick C. Keeley, architect. The church is owned 
by an individual—a retired army officer—from 
whom the congregation leases it at nominal cost 


Spending several million dollars in le- 
gal and architectural fees (an irony not 
ignored by preservationists), they fought 
to demolish their parish house and erect 
a 47-story highrise. Turned down three 
times in their fight, the church has ap- 
pealed to the U.S. Supreme Court 

“The argument is very simple,” says 
the Reverend Thomas Phelan, Dean of 
the School of Humanities and Social Sci- 
ences at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. “The religious hierarchy doesn't 
want anybody telling them what to do 
with their property.” They bolster their 
position by citing the doctrine of separa- 
tion of church and state. In fact, the na- 
tion's founding fathers created the First 
Amendment in order to protect govern- 
ment from the interference of religion 
and not vice versa. Religious authorities 
say they need money to do good works. 
“They won't feed the poor any more than 
they do now,” Father Phelan responds 
“It has always struck me as self-serving 
and probably not correct to argue that 
churches can use such moneys more 
wisely and beneficially than other own- 
ers,” adds the Reverend Mark Ridley of 
St. John’s Lutheran Church in Albany 

እ standoff,” the Reverend Pike calls 
the interaction, deploring “the adversary 
posture.” 

If the church hierarchy carries the bat- 
tle against landmarking to the courts and 
the legislative halls of Albany, the con- 
gregations themselves have often 
worked more positively. Helped by the 
“back to the city” trend and the rise in 
church membership, churches may, in 
fact, be more stable than years ago, some 
say 

Touchingly and even triumphantly, a 
streetside constituency has begun to 
move—or, should one say, to plod—to- 
wards the New Jerusalem of spiritually 
uplifting buildings where good works are 
done. Unheralded, countless houses of 
worship keep up their housekeeping and 
their architecture in a routine, unpubli- 
cized way 

In Manhattan, the sad specter of de- 
molition or the outright blasphemy of a 
church turned into a night club is bal- 
anced by the “extraordinary undertak- 
ing,” in the words of the recent AIA 
award, of the Cathedral Church of St. 
John the Divine where, in a rundown up- 
per West Side neighborhood, the congre- 
gation works to complete its 1892 struc- 
ture. 

Tempting real estate offers haven't de- 
ferred St. Mark’s-in-the-Bowery, which 
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this fall dedicated new stained glass win- 
dows destroyed in a fire, or the Fourth 
Universalist Church on Central Park 
West. working through a group called 
SOUL. (Save Our Universalist Land- 
mark), to save its tower and do other re- 
pairs 

Outside the heated real estate market 
of New York City, church and urban reviv- 
als stabilize some parishes. Places like 
Albany evidence a church stewardship 
program that ranges from simple clean- 
up to the struggles of, say, Sweet Pilgrim 
Baptist Church where a black congrega- 
tion coaxes paying customers in with the 
likes of the Mighty Clouds of Joy choir 
singing before a crowd of 1,100 in their 
1876 sanctuary. “When you need lots of 
money, you have to uncover every stone,” 
says its minister, the Reverend Haywood 
Bellamy. The $1,200-a-month heating 
bills still come as relentlessly as the chill 
of winter, but Sweet Pilgrim's front entry 
boasts restored masonry. | have faith,” 
says the minister. “I just wish | had as 
much money as faith.” 

It is, however, that faith and the rever- 
ence inspired by a religious setting that 
combines with a sense of mission, histo- 
ry, and noteworthy architecture to form 
the base for more arduous restorations 

“There was quite an argument,” says 
the Reverend Kevin O'Brien describing 
the opposition to shoring up St. James 
Church in Chinatown. When four of the 
eight trusses supporting the structure 
had dry rot, the church feared for the roof 
over its head 

As Father O'Brien sat at his desk look- 
ing at St. James across the street and 
counting churches all around, he won- 
dered: “I wanted to save it but 1 was al- 
ways very, very conscious that there was 
a strong argument for jettisoning it,” he 
says. In the end, St. James seemed irre- 
placeable on three counts. It filled a 
unique social need (to serve its Hispanic 
population); it had an historic past (it 
was the home of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians); and it boasted vintage archi- 
tecture (an 1837 Greek Revival building 
attributed to Minard Lafever). The church 
borrowed $500,000 and “we're about to 
borrow again,” he says 

Preservationists have come to the res- 
cue. Last fall, the New York City Land- 
marks Preservation Commission began a 
grant program which will spend $65,000 
by June 1987; the private New York Land- 
marks Conservancy continues to fund 
restoration through its Sacred Sites and 
Properties grants program and sends out 


Central Synagogue (1871-72) in Manhattan, 
designed by Henry Fernback, is the state's oldest 
synagogue in continuous use by the same 
congregation 


a newsletter called Common Bond with 
preservation profiles and technical ad- 
vice to 7,000 subscribers. The Preserva- 
tion League of New York State has pub- 
lished 10,000 copies of a popular hand- 
book, How to Care for Religious Properties 
Private donors like The J.M. Kaplan Fund 
and The Vincent Astor Foundation give 
grants. Also, the November election es- 
tablished the Environmental Quality 
Bond Act, which could funnel public 
money to religious properties 

One of the most sophisticated ap- 
proaches to polishing the handles and 
minding the roof comes from the Archi- 
tecture and Building Commission of the 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Albany, 
which offers advice from skilled mem- 
bers. “At any time, we have 75 church 
buildings going through,” says the Rever- 
end Thomas Phelan, who chairs the Com- 
mission. “We have $10 million a year in 
construction” Sometimes the advisory 
system works, he says, sometimes not. At 
St. John the Evangelist in Schenectady, 
the Commission failed to secure red 
slate for the roof; on the other hand, St 
Mary's in Amsterdam was meticulously 
restored with $200,000 spent on the or- 
gan alone 

“We have a lot of places like that,” says 
Father Phelan. “If you were to ask their 
priest if he is in favor of preservation, 


he'd say ‘ohhh’ It’s the status quo he 
wants. Which is fine.” 

Thus, for all the big-city-bucks tales 
like St. Bartholomew's that hit the press, 
most church narratives sound more like 
the story of The Little Engine That Could 
These are the stories that warm church- 
goers and cheer architects 

“You could see the joy and happiness 
in the faces of the congregation when the 
restoration was complete,” says Ben 
Mendel, Ir. of Mendel, Mesick, Cohen, 
Waite, Hall, the Albany architecture firm 
that restored the Church of the Immacu- 
late Conception after a fire gutted the in- 
terior 

Perched along New Lebanon's Route 
20 where horse farms alternate with trail- 
ers, the church meant an enormous 
amount to the parish of 150 which paid 
$650,000 to rebuild its modest brick 
church of 1869. “I think it’s sentiment,” 
the architect says, “and a desire to hold 
on to what's good.” 

Then, there is the tale of the Eldridge 
Street Synagogue, a handsome Moorish 
structure dating to 1887 on New York's 
Lower East Side. “Big and empty and full 
of ghosts,” in the words of journalist and 
President of the Eldridge Street Project, 
Roberta Brandes Gratz 

On the dramatic day when historian 
Gerard Wolfe almost literally pushed 
aside the cobwebs to enter its sanctuary, 
the temple still held history behind its 
dusty doors but not much of a congrega- 
tion. At the time, the synagogue was of- 
ten unable to gather together a "min- 
yan"—the ten men necessary for Sab- 
bath services 

Today, the Eldridge Street Project 
musters support and struggles for resto- 
ration. “Like the Universalist Church 
(50 ህ-[), the point is that they have be- 
come vessels for what churches and syn- 
agogues were—the focus for religious 
and community activism,” says Gratz 

Beyond their stretch for the spiritual, 
“such structures anchor the community,” 
the Reverend Pike notes. "They have a 
great effect on the environment. It would 
be a tragedy if that were lost. | don’t think 
religious institutions should operate like 
museums. I'm talking about institutions 
which address the basic issues of life,” he 
continued. “And preservation is one of 
those issues.” 


This article is reprinted with the permission of the 
Preservation League of New York State, 307 
Hamilton Street, Albany, NY 12210. Attn: 
Dana E. Mintzer, Asst. Director 
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REPORT OF A 


SUCCESSFUL VENTURE 


by Betty H. Meyer, Editor 


tained glass artists and enthusiasts 
Sin all over the U.S. streamed into 
the charming village of Corning 
New York for their 1987 summer confer- 
ence and for the awards ceremony of an 
international competition. The tree lined 
brick sidewalks, the 19th century land- 
mark streets occupied by glass studios, 
craft shops and the Rockwell museum 
paralleled one side of the Chemung River 
with the Corning Glass Center and Muse- 
um on the other 
The Corning Museum is world famous 
for its glass collection (20,000 objects on 
display), tracing the history of glass from 
objects chipped from volcanic obsidian 
by prehistoric man to hand-formed glass 
by contemporary artists. A widely her- 
alded exhibition, "Glass of the Caesars,’ 
from Cologne, West Germany and “Thirty 
Years of New Glass” are special featured 
exhibitions for the summer. The distinc- 
tive architecture of the Corning Museum 
is the design of Gunnar Birkerts, Birming- 
ham, Michigan, who is also a recipient of 
IFRAA ecclesiastical awards. Three of the 
speakers for the SGAA conference were 
architects Edward Sovik and Herman 
Hassinger, and glass designer Crosby 
Willet, all IFRAA members 
Herman Hassinger pointed out that 
when we took art down from its integrat- 
ed place on a wall and made it a move- 
able object, we lost something very im- 
portant. We removed art from its purpose 
of cultural statement and committed it to 
a future of transportation and commerce 
The glass art of the cathedral, however 
was still on the wall and so significant in 
its impact that it was like a space shot of 
its age. He traced the history of stained 
glass through the Impressionist period 
when artists, influenced by Japanese 
prints, created calligraphic black lines 
that found their way into cathedral win- 
dows. He lamented the fact that many ar- 


Photo courtesy of The Corning Museum of Glass, ር ‘orning, NY 
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chitects think of stained glass only in ec- 
clesiastical terms but noted that this is 
changing. He encouraged delegates 
(through the use of slides) to seek out 
architects and make them aware that 
they are missing secular visual opportu- 
nities for glass. He asked artists to use 
innovative technologies rather than re- 
interpret medieval ones; to create space 
rather than merely fill it 


Edward Sovik reminded his audience 
that in medieval times images were 
thought to be necessary iconography for 
the uneducated and that often both im- 
ages and churches were static monu- 
ments to dead saints or heroes. Today, 
he said, our understanding of images re- 


William Willet, “Beatrice and Dante,” ር. 1910- 
1920. Gift of Dr. Thomas H. English 


ing Museum of Glass. Gunnar Birkerts, architect 


turns us to pre-medieval times when the 
church was not yet a temple but was a 
gathering place for worship and was not 
yet saint-directed but rather directed to- 
ward people. Today then we hope that 
our images are not intellectual exercises 
but are emotional creations that estab- 
lish the humanity of all earth's people 
We want our art to participate in the 
proclamation of our faith 

What then do we proclaim? There are 
others who pursue truth, others who pro- 
ject ethics, but we are uniquely con- 
cerned with the religious category of the 
holy. We search for symbols of the divine, 
but we only point not define, not com- 
prehend but apprehend, not conceive 
but perceive an immediate, irrational 
sense of God. The final name is No-Name 
and is an awesome and ineffable mys- 
tery, drawing us unto Itself 

How then do we symbolize a mystery? 
How can our symbols help us? As in indi- 
rect lighting, we must look for and dis- 
cover the hidden source of light. Like 
Beauty, we must recognize it by intuition 
It will be as various as creation, but par- 
ticipating always in the nature of what it 
symbolizes. One must remember too 
that art is a composite of both beauty 
and its opposite, the serene and the trou- 
bled, the shadowed and the light, the 
pleasing and the ugly. All are portals to 
the transcendent 

We come closer and closer to under- 
standing the natural world which is finite 
and rational. Why then do we hesitate to 
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Crosby Willet introduced an historical 


slide lecture by emphasizing that the 
foundatior f all major w rid religions 1 
ight, and that the beauty of stained glass 
7| 


summoned when light passes through 
it. Architecture is the mother of the arts 


is its handmaiden. Be 


and stained g 


ginning with the glass of Chartres, Crosby 


traced the history of glass technique and 
design through the intervening centuries 


y the contemporary period. All of us had 


a sense of pride when we visited the mu 


seum board room and saw the two pan 


els of Beatrice and Dante which Henry 
Lee Willet left in bequest to the museum 
n recognition of his father's work 

SGAA member Helen-Kay Olson was 
chairperson of the Association's first in 
ternational competition and exhibition 
which was hung in the Corning Museum 
leven countries were represented and 
over 300 entries were submitted. Awards 
were presented to 
udges’ Best of Show: Tom Krepcio, Cam 
idge, MA 
Best Representational Composition: Alice | 
hnson, Watertown, MA 
Best Non-representational Composition 
ames Scanlon, Cork, Ireland 
Best Chromatic Transmission: Catherine 
hompson, Seattle, WA 
Highest Technical Excellence: Tom Krepcio 
3est Kiln-formed Glass: Dan Fenton, Oak 
and, CA 
3est Glass Sculpture: Mitch Foley, Kanga 
roo Point, Queensland, Australia 
3est Innovative Work: Denise Stillwaggon 
eone, Hamilton, NY 
3est of Show, Popular Vote: Denise Still 
waggon Leone, Hamilton, NY 

Jury (Slide); John Kebrle, Charles 
awrence, Paul Marioni; (Show): Susanne 
Frantz, Sean McNally, Janet Schirn 

An equally impressive exhibit of SGAA 
Associates work was enjoyed and awards 


) 


( 


given to 
First Place: Newy Fagan-Graves 


Oklawaha 

Second Place: Saara Gallin, White Plains 
NY 

Third Place. Gene and Jackie Cerf 
Homewood, IL 

Best of Show (Popular Vote): Gregory 
Kasza, Harvey, LA 

Best First Year Exhibitor: Gregory Kasza 
Harvey, LA 

Jury (Slide): Karen J. Hendrix; (Show) 
John Kebrle, Roy Walter Coomber 
Charles Z. Lawrence 

Elizabeth E. Perry, Issaquah, Wiscon- 
sin, is President of SGAA 


LOOKING FOR 
MICHELANGELO AND 
FINDING BERNINI 


by Reverend Timothy R. Pelc 


ersonal observation leads me to 
[P eiere that Roman Catholics in 
the United States have been con- 
fused about their cathedral churches for 
some time now. In a simpler era, charac- 
terized by pre-Vatican lI theology, the ca- 
thedral's role as seat of the local bishop 
was enunciated clearly enough, yet few 
cathedral churches really captured the 
admiration and loyalty of a large number 
of the Catholic faithful. Catholics may 
have felt closer to the Basilica of St. Pe- 
ter's than they did to their diocesan ca- 
thedral in the same way that they were 
taught that the local church was subordi- 
nate to Rome 
Post Vatican Il years put more pres- 
sures on Catholic cathedrals. The hierar- 
chical model of ecclesiology which had 
almost exclusive reign over Catholic 
thought and architecture was seen to be 
relative to many other legitimate biblical, 
social and sacramental models. The Ca- 
thedral with its strongly identifiable "pyr- 
amid-ecclesiology” seemed as old fash- 
ioned as locomotives and black and 
white TV. Then too, it was at this time 
that Catholics found themselves experi- 
menting with theological/architectural 
concepts such as multi-purpose and flex- 
ible spaces, “comunidades de base” and 


floating parishes. The staid diocesan ca- 


REVEREND TIMOTHY R. PELC is a priest of 
the Archdiocese of Detroit. He received his Mas- 
ters Degree in Liturgical Instruction from the 
University of Notre Dame. He was Chairman of 
the Cathedral Renovation Committee and found- 
ing Chairman of the Archdiocesan Art and Ar- 
chitecture Committee. He is pastor of St. Am- 
brose Parish in Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan 
Currently he is working with Gunnar Birkerts 
and other Detroit area architects planning the 


thedral looked anachronistic to many. Li- 
turgical celebrations once seen to be the 
exclusive possession of the cathedral 
church (like ordinations, adult confirma- 
tions, and the public Divine Office) found 
their way into local parish churches. An 
era of decentralization found little rea- 
son to celebrate a diocesan center. Fur- 
ther erosion to the status of the cathe- 
dral came as more than a few of these 
buildings found themselves standing 
alone as Catholic population abandoned 
city for suburbs. More and more, cathe- 
dral towers stood in the middle of urban 
decay. Both time and theology seemed to 
pass cathedrals by 

It has now been over a quarter of a cen- 
tury since the liturgical reforms of the Se- 
cond Vatican Council were promulgated 

sufficient time for the dust to settle 
and for some distinct themes to surface 
Catholic Christians, in the main, now 
know that they can never be comfortable 


celebrating one type of ecclesiology in a 
building that silently screams another 
No longer can the “two-room” church di- 
vided between sanctuary and nave be an 
adequate arrangement for worship. The 
proscenium stage has given way to the 
concept that the whole assembly space is 
sanctuary, interspersed with focal points 
where important sacramental events 
happen. In this new sanctuary, people are 
participants not spectators. They are 
drawn to the Water, Word and Eucharist 
and given strength to take these gifts 
back into the community. Armed with 
creative support from a document like 
the U.S. Catholic Bishop's Environment 
and Art in Catholic Worship, architects and 
designers began to fashion appropriately 
new churches 

As liturgy began to grow stronger in 
parishes and as it was seen to be the true 
“work of the people,” the local church 
gained a stronger identity as the Body of 


sites for Pope John Paul's visit to the Archdiocese 
of this year 


Going over Cathedral plans, from left: Gunnar Birkerts, Tony Goetz (his assistant for the project), Bishop 
Cooney and Robert Rambusch, liturgical consultant 
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Christ in a particular geographic region 
The spin-off effect from this was the 
strengthening of diocesan identity and 
the increased valuation of the local bish- 
08 5 role as unifier and enabler. Catholics 
for the first time in generations discov- 
ered the long held truth that was reiterat- 
ed in the Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy 
"All should hold in very high esteem the 
liturgical life of the diocese which centers 
around the bishop, especially in his Ca- 
thedral Church.” Almost every major dio- 
cese embarked on renovating its Cathe- 
dral. A few notable new cathedrals were 
built. Some bishops even gave up their 
suburban residences and returned to live 
at their cathedrals 

It is in this climate that the Cathedral 
for the Archdiocese of Detroit began its 
program of renovation. Blessed Sacra- 
ment Cathedral is an imposing lime- 
stone, Gothic structure built by Cleve- 
land's Walsh Architectural firm in 1916 
Located in one of the most fashionable 
parts of town at the time, it housed a con- 
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Blessed Sacrament—after 
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gregation of early automotive and manu- 
facturing pioneers who built their man- 
sions in its environs. Situated on Wood- 
ward Avenue, the city’s main street, it 
was centered in one of Detroit's first 
“suburbs,” located just a short drive from 
the downtown office area. In 1938, the 
Cardinal of Detroit, Edward Mooney. 
made the decision to adopt the church as 
his Cathedral. Interior and exterior de- 
tailing was completed at that time under 
the direction of the Detroit architect 
George Diehl 

Thirty years later, blessed Sacrament 
Cathedral found itself responding to a 
much different reality. At that time John 
Cardinal Dearden was the ordinary of the 
diocese and Bishop Walter Schoenheer 
was Cathedral rector. Together they en- 
acted the environmental changes in the 
worship space that were being called for 
in the Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy 
Blessed Sacrament was one of the first 
Catholic Cathedrals in the nation to do 
so. Communion railings were removed, a 
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thrust sanctuary and free-standing altar 
were placed in the midst of the assembly, 
a Eucharist chapel with a flexible floor 
plan was created, and a second Cassa- 
vant organ purchased so as to support 
choir and congregational singing from 
the main floor rather than from the loft 
These alterations, although dramatic 
were done at minimal cost with the un- 
derstanding that they would serve a few 
years as an experiment and completed in 
a more permanent fashion ata later time 
All the multiple problems of city and 
church in the 1970s conspired to post- 
pone the building renovation 

Blessed Sacrament Cathedral gradual- 
ly found itself housing fewer parishioners 
and few participants at diocesan events 
as ghettos encroached on the once styl- 
ish area. Problems of security and a dra- 
matic drop in income further exacerbat- 
ed its problems. (At one point, the recto- 
ቫ'ፄ antique furnishings were sold off to 
gain operating revenue.) It was during 
this low ebb that Bishop Patrick Cooney, 
director of the Department of Worship 
and later pastor of the Cathedral, called 
together the first Cathedral Renovation 
Committee in 1976. This group empha- 
sized that this was to be an upgrading 
not just a beautifying project. The pro- 
gram stalled as musicians and consul- 
tants locked horns on the position, ex- 
pense and location of a new organ. Other 
problems of the Cathedral and its ancil- 
lary buildings such as roof leaks, anti- 
quated heating systems, and exterior 
maintenance further dissipated the focus 
of the group 

Eventually, the Cathedral Renovation 
Committee evolved into a second phase 
with many new members. A decision was 
made to divide the project into interior 
and exterior concerns. Cardinal Dearden 
in 1980 issued a directive stating that 
“the time had come to complete the ren- 
ovation work that was done in a tempo- 
rary fashion several years prior.” His only 
restriction was that the group not go out- 
side the Archdiocese for its architect; 
that it be someone who understood and 
reflected the metropolitan area 

Now, southeastern Michigan is an area 
rich in architectural talent, and dozens of 
firms had done satisfactory work for the 
church in the past. A listing of 19 firms 
was drawn up, and after assessing inter- 
est, that list was narrowed down to six. 
The committee scheduled two day-long 
sessions for the interview process. Mr 
Robert Rambusch was brought from New 
York to facilitate. The talent that surfaced 
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in these two days was an embarrassment 
of riches. By the evening of the second 
day, the committee felt as if it had just 
left the table after Thanksgiving dinner 
Yet, there was still one firm scheduled for 
a late evening interview (not the best 
time slot to be sure). The group had al- 
ready started to gravitate toward some 
favorites and was anxious to bring the 
process to a quick end 

It was nine o'clock when the interview 
began. Into the Cathedral rectory came 
Gunnar Birkerts, alone. By now the com- 
mittee knew the interview process and 
was ready to dispatch it with all expedi- 
ence, but things took an unexpected turn 
Birkerts, sitting in the center of the 
group, asked if he might begin by asking 
a question. He held up a copy of Environ- 
ment and Art in Catholic Worship. (A copy of 
the document had been sent to each of 
the interviewing firms along with a pro- 
ject description and interior elevations, 
but up to this point, not a single architect 
made reference to it.) And said, “Do you 
really want me to do what it says in this 
book? Because if you do, you're talking 
some rather revolutionary things.” 

The committee was momentarily taken 
back. He then read in his thick Latvian 
accent: “The most powerful experience of 
the sacred is found in the celebration 
and the persons celebrating. That is, it is 
found in the action of the assembly; the 
living gestures, the living sacrifice, the 
living meal. This was at the heart of the 
earliest liturgies. Evidence of this is 
found in their architectural floor plans 
which were designed as general gather- 
ing spaces, spaces which allowed the 
whole assembly to be part of the action 

The entire congregation is an active 
component. There is no audience, no 
passive element in the liturgical celebra- 
tion. This fact alone distinguishes it from 
most other public assemblies.” 

He then proceeded to talk about val- 
ues in architecture, about the symbolic 
content of the Gothic structure and how 
its imposing rigid-geometry would have 
to be overcome in order to accomplish 
our liturgical goals. He also talked about 
a certain reverence for what was there 
He made a commitment, that if given the 
commission he would not “touch the 
walls." He would rather work inside them 
to “inlay a space” for the liturgical action 
The interview lasted until past eleven 
o'clock after which the committee went 
directly home without talking to one an- 
other 

In the clear light of the next morning, 


Blessed Sacrament 


we again convened. Secret evaluations 
were written, and after comparing them 
we realized that the choice was clear 
While any of the firms we interviewed 
would have done a good job, Birkerts 
seemed to capture the spiritual/meta- 
physical dimension we wanted. Review- 
ing his work indicated that each project 
resulted in a unique solution, thus assur- 
ing us that he was ready to listen, learn 
and give our program original attention 
The humility and kindness with which he 
approached our existing structure was 
unique. He neither wanted to be slavishly 
bound by it, nor did he seek to eradicate 
it. He sensed that when you deal with an 
icon like a Gothic Cathedral you are 
treading on a sacred sub-conscious, yet 
he also knew that the spatial needs de- 
manded some serious realignment 

It was at this point we realized that in 
our interviews we had been looking for 
an architect who had the qualities of Mi- 
chelangelo. We never found him. What 
we found was something more we 
found that we needed a Bernini . . . some- 
one who comes in after the master build- 


er and makes the space work. Birkerts 
was our Bernini 

His plan effectively creates a unified 
space where there had been a distinct 
“two-room” break. The altar and the 
ambo create a certain synergy that 
reaches out to embrace the participants 
The difficulties of planning for a parish 
assembly of a few hundred and at the 
same time being able to handle a dioce- 
san function of over a thousand was 
solved by creating a “church within a 
church.” The inner circle of seats is ade- 
quate for all normal parish liturgies. The 
apse seating can serve parochial, musical 
or presbyterial functions 

The long, sinuous wall that unfolds 
through the apse and side transcept has 
its own twentieth century rhythm. It 
serves to redefine the new focal points as 
it entices the building to host an asym- 
metrical balance. As so often happens in 
Birkerts work, certain Jungian effects oc- 
cur not by pre-plan but by spontaneous 
combustion. The wall becomes a visual 
metaphor ... the scroll of the Torah, the 
Prophets, the last unrolling of the scroll 
of the Lamb at the final liturgy at the end 
of time. (Revelation 5:7-10) 

The Cathedra, or Bishop's Chair, is giv- 
en new emphasis within this scrolled 
wall. Its position is important but not im- 
posing; it speaks of hospitality more than 
hierarchy. It allows the viewer to know 
immediately that this church is the dioc- 
esan seat. The arrangement of pipes 
above it not only serves the acoustics of 
the building well, it also gives the Cathe- 
dra unique emphasis 

The low end of the wall ends at the en- 
trance to the Eucharist chapel which is 
out of view of the main nave. It is not only 
the logical conclusion of the wall’s form, 
it indicates to the viewer the location of 
the tabernacle, the resting place of the 
Eucharist following the liturgy. Also 
worked into this wall is provision for a 
generous sized chapel for the celebration 
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of the sacrament of Reconciliation 

The arrival of Archbishop Edmund 
Szoka as the new Ordinary of the diocese 
in 1981 saw the program advance. The 
Archbishop took up residence at the Ca- 
edral and expressed a personal inter 
est in the renovation program. He re- 
viewed Birkerts’ design and suggested 
that it might be expanded: more space 
for the celebration of Baptism and first 
class rest room facilities for the handi 
capped. Designs for some humanizing 
uches like shrines for local and region 

saints were discussed. Concerns for 
the assembly were addressed as gather- 
ing spaces within and outside of the 
building were included. The Archbishop 
wanted to give the Cathedral further sta- 
tus by creating within the structure a 
crypt for the deceased bishops of the 
provence 

The Cathedral renovation program 
continued with all deliberateness, until 
several other architectural/structural fac- 
tors interrupted its progress. Previous 
work on the roof and walls which were to 
guarantee the soundness of the space 
turned out to be inadequately done thus 
necessitating another full-roofing pro- 
ject. It was deemed illogical to proceed 
on the Birkerts’ plan as long as there 


ሐ 


Blessed Sacrament Cathedral 


were major areas of concern in the basic 
shell and support systems 

In the meantime, Catholics in the 
Archdiocese of Detroit are finally learn- 
ing what to do with their Cathedral. Litur- 
gical life is increasing, and the rites of the 
Catechumenate are celebrated annually 
Ordinations have returned. The music 
program was given an increase in funding 
and upgraded in quality. The major litur- 
gies of Easter and Christmas are broad- 


cast once again by local television. A ma- 
jor theological seminary is moving into 


the neighborhood, Two non-used 


$ schools and an un-used convent are be- 


ing eliminated and an administration 
building built in complementary style is 


£ going up 


The Birkerts plan for the interior con 


= tinues to create interest. Whenever the 


design or model is shown it invariably 
receives a large number of questions, 


= comments and almost unanimous ac- 
= ceptance and encouragement. Though 
= acclaim and enthusiasm alone do not 


build architecture, such a response does 
test the project's validity. Too often we 


ê have seen cathedrals and churches reno- 


vated quickly, only to need another reno- 
vation in a few short years 

Blessed Sacrament Cathedral's reno- 
vation program in the past 11 years has 
spanned two diocesan Ordinaries, three 
rectors, and two completely different 
committees. Each of these has brought a 
difficult program a few steps ahead. But 
you know, that is the way it has histori- 
cally been with cathedrals; they consume 
the dedication of generations, they are 
always incomplete, and yet you know 
that like Faith, they are destined to en- 
dure 


held at the ,. 


Hyatt Regency Hotel 


'ሄ Religious Art and Architecture: ` 


The Quest for the Questions 


Sunday October 2-Wednesday October 5, 1988 
Opening Services at the Rothko Chapel 


Post Conference Tour to Mexico 


SEASONS OF 
CELEBRATION: 
AN EXHIBITION 
ON EASTERN 


CHRISTIAN 


by David J. Goa and Paul Beier 


RITUAL 


wee) E: Eia 
David Goa (left) and Paul Beier 


he exhibition of this title devel- 
T oped out of the research of David J 

Goa, who six years ago proposed 
the possibility to the National Museums 
of Canada. The funding support for the 
proposal made it possible to do field re- 
search in the various communities and 
traditions of Eastern Christian Culture, 
documenting its current ritual life and 
identifying the material culture used in 
the celebration of the faith. The exhibi- 
tion was designed by Paul Beier 


Holy Artifacts 
Few museums in North America have 
collections which reflect the religious 
material culture commonly used in Or- 
thodox and Eastern Rite Catholic com- 
munities. Consequently, it was necessary 
to use a combination of current and his- 
toric material drawn from public and pri- 
vate collections and from various 
churches throughout Canada 

A collection of vestments and of sa- 
cred objects such as chalices, discoses and 
holy oil containers was acquired. Various 
service books in the multitude of lan- 
guages from Armenian to Ukrainian, in 
editions worn by generations of use as 
well as those hot off the press, were as- 
sembled. The work of contemporary ico- 


PAUL BEIER is Chief of Design at the Provin- 
cial Museum of Alberta 

DAVID J. GOA is Curator of Folk Life at the 
Provincial Museum of Alberta and a Research 
Fellow of the Calgary institute for the Human- 
ities, University of Calgary. He is currently writ- 
ing a book on the cosmic nature of Eastern Chris- 
tian ritual and its encounter with modern cul- 
ture 


nographers was studied and samples ac- 
quired. Folk icons used by early settlers 
in the Canadian West and examples of 
common lithographs used in church and 
home were also prepared for use in the 
exhibition. Since Eastern Christianity is 
deeply rooted in a regard for nature's 
gifts, it was necessary to prepare the nu- 
merous breads and baskets used in the 
great feasts of the church year. The arti- 
facts exhibited range from the contem- 
porary to the antiquarian, from those 
made on Mount Athos to the humble ob- 
jects made with love by the recently ar- 
rived farmer. 


Image 
During the field research phase of the 
project, 1982-85, David Goa studied and 
documented the liturgical and ritual life 
of numerous Eastern Christian commu- 
nities in Canada. The Divine Liturgy and 
the daily, weekly and annual cycles of 
services were photographed. Rites of ini- 
tiation for the faithful, the sacraments 
and mysteries, were documented as they 
occurred in the communities 

Photographs were taken in the home 
as well as in church, in the public and pri- 
vate spaces of the community, along with 
documentation of the material culture 
and the architecture of the churches. The 
body of material, approximately 10,000 
photographs in total, focuses on the key 
symbolic gestures of the rituals. Some 
100 of these photographs were used in 
the exhibition 

We also used a number of images in 
the exhibition which were drawn from the 
common life of North Americans: chil- 
dren at play in water, a gardener, an ath- 


lete, and scenes of new growth and har- 
vest 


Sacred Word 
The third component of the exhibition is 
the word: liturgical and narrative. Quota- 
tions from scripture and liturgical text 
were given a prominent position in each 
vignette. Although usually just a phrase 
or sentence, a quotation was selected be- 
cause it captures the essence of each 
particular rite. The quotations were 
drawn from current liturgical books, and 
are given in French and English, Cana- 
da's two official languages 

The narrative text, the curator's pri- 
mary interpretive tool, was limited to ap- 
proximately two hundred words for each 
ritual discussed in the exhibition. Writ- 
ten for the lay person, it introduces the 
practice and meaning of the ritual, and 
attempts to do this from the perspective 
of the faithful, the spiritual heart of the 
tradition 


The Structure of the Exhibition 

The structure is integral to the theme and 
not merely a packaging of the ideas and 
materials. This was achieved by using an 
arch and column design with a white fin- 
ish. The cruciform shape, central to the 
Christian tradition, emerged as the basic 
pattern for the exhibition (Fig. 1). 

Within the 1,500 square foot space the 
cross pattern is accented by using red 
carpet to draw the viewer to the central 
core. The domed ceiling common to Byz- 
antine architecture is hinted at in the 
structure by the use of arched columns 
throughout and by the use of lighting. 
This allows the rich fabrics, icons and ob- 
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Fig. 1. The cruciform shape emerged as the basic pattern of the exhibition. From left, Eastern Orthodox 


cross, typical church floor plan and exhibit floor plan 


jects on display to be seen without the 
competing color of the structure 

The exhibition consists of an introduc- 
tion and three major elements. Visitors 
come to the triple arch and column entry 
andare introduced to the tradition by the 
material on two panels which flank the 
central arch. Passing through the arch— 
entering the sacred space—they are pre- 
sented with material on Pascha (Easter), 
the event and rituals from which the li- 
turgical tradition flows 

The first major element is a central ki- 
osk with four wing panels. They ostensi- 
bly provide the space in which “The 
Sanctification of Creation: The Divine 
Liturgy” is discussed. Each of the four 
sections has a primary focus and uses 
materials from a specific tradition: Greek, 
Russian, Coptic and Mar Thoma. The fo- 
cuses are the Oblation (preparation of 
the Gifts), the liturgy of the Word, the 
Gifts, and the Communion. An audio 
tape loop carries the interpretive text 
keyed to each section with an additional 
channel washing the gallery with liturgi- 
cal music 

The second major element surrounds 
the core as a peristyle. Directly across 
from each of the four core vignettes is a 
triple arched exhibit unit with a display 
case in the center flanked by two panels 
“The Sanctification of the Person: Rites 
of Initiation” are considered in this part 
of the exhibition 

At the four corners of the exhibition 
are winged panels containing an exhibit 
case, with satellites circling the exhibi- 
tion. The arch motif is present here as 
well. It is in these cases that “The Sancti- 
fication of Time: Feasts and Festivals” 
are discussed 


The Content of the Exhibition 

A closer description of one vignette from 
each of the three major elements may 
serve to illustrate the composition of the 
exhibition. In the central core on the Di- 
vine Liturgy the vignette on the Oblation, 
or Preparation of the Gifts, uses material 


from the Greek Orthodox tradition. Man- 
nequins displaying a bishop's and 
priest's vestment are within easy reach of 
the viewer. On the back panel is an icon 
of the Extreme Humility. It was painted 
in the late 19th century and is an exam- 
ple of the icon that commonly hangs over 
the table of Oblation. A small hand 
worked chalice, discos, star, spear and 
spoon rest on the table, and the priest 
holds the censer from the same collec- 
tion. On the wing panels are icons of the 
Holy Theotokos and John the Forerunner 
A series of ethnographic photographs 
shows the preparation of the gifts by 
Bishop Soterios at St. George's Greek Or- 
thodox Church, Vancouver. The literary 
focus is drawn from the Office of Obla- 
tion 


O God, our God, who didst send the Heavenly 
Bread, the Food of the whole world, our Lord 
and God Jesus Christ, to be our Saviour, Re- 
deemer and Benefactor, blessing and sanctify- 
ing us for Thou art good and lovest man- 
kind’ 

The narrative describes the actions of 
the clergy at the table of Oblation and 
concludes by suggesting “that the gift of 
Christ in communion takes place with 
the gathering of the faithful, those of the 
past and present alike, in worship, and as 
they are remembered on the discos; all 
being part of the Kingdom of God.” 

The Mystery of Holy Baptism is the 
first initiation rite considered in the peri- 
style. The viewer is introduced by a large 


backdrop photograph of children and an 
adult playing in a lake. The narrative text 
begins, “Since the beginning of time hu- 
man beings have used water for washing, 
refreshment and recreation. Christian 
Baptism gives form to this human desire 
It is a form of re-creation. The new born 
child or adult is re-created in the image 
of God 

Ethnographic photographs, taken at 
St. Sava’s Serbian Orthodox Church in 
Toronto, show the naked infant's exor- 
cism, anointing, baptism and clothing in 
the white garment of salvation. A Coptic 
icon on leather shows the “Nativity of 
Our Lord,” “Joseph's Dream,” and “The 
Baptism of Christ.” In the exhibit case is 
a handcross, censer, and chalice along 
with a candle and the thread used in 


“Great Lent and Pascha.” With material drawn 
from the Ukrainian Orthodox tradition, this 
vignette introduces the meaning of Christ's life, 
passion, death and resurrection through a reflection 
on the cycle of Holy Week services 


The Seasons of Celebration exhibition, Provincial Museum of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada, opened 
November 13, 1987 and is currently on a national tour 
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The central core of the exhibition on “The Sanctification of the Creation: The 


Divine Liturgy” shows the Mar Thoma tradition 


Coptic tradition to mark this initiation. 
The liturgical text from The Office of Holy 
Baptism is simple and direct: "Blessed is 
God, who illumineth and sanctifieth ev- 
ery man that cometh into the world 

A similar approach is used in the other 
sections of the peristyle. They consider 
Confession, Holy Matrimony, Monastic 
Tonsuring, Holy Orders, and the Rites for 
Those Who Have Fallen Asleep 

The third element, the winged panels 
with a central exhibit case, occupies the 
four corners of the exhibition. In “The 
Feast of Theophany,” for example, the 
viewer is introduced through a backdrop 
photograph of the ocean—the waters 
rolling toward one. The narrative text be- 
gins, “Water is the primary building block 
of all life. It covers much of the earth. We 
use it for cleansing, refreshment, and re- 
creation.” Here the changes are rung on 
the theme begun in Baptism. It is picked 
up again in the liturgical text, The Great 
Blessing of the Water 


‘O King who lovest mankind, come down 
and sanctify this water. Make it a fountain of 
immortality, a gift of sanctification, a remis- 
sion of sins, a healing of infirmities 


The ethnographic photographs show 
the bishop blessing the waters of the Pa- 


cific Ocean off Kistsilano Beach, Vancou- 
ver, from a boat decked out in the nation- 
al flag of Greece. Photographs of the 
blessing of the water in Church, of the 
priest blessing the home and wine cellars 
of his parish are also included. An icon of 
the Theophany, handcross, and basil 
sprigs commonly used as an aspergillum 
by many Orthodox are exhibited 

In other cases, the Holy Supper, the 
Feast of the Transfiguration, Saints’ Days 
and the Slava Feast, Great Lent and Pas- 
cha (Easter), and the Feast of Pentecost 
are discussed 


Interpretation 

Twenty years ago an Orthodox theolo- 
gian preached in Rockefeller Chapel at 
the University of Chicago. Though I have 
forgotten his name now, | have carried 
the central image of his homily in my 
mind all these years: the spires of the 
church in the West point to the ultimate 
reality beyond this world, while the 
domes of the Eastern Church unveil the 
presence of the sacred in all God's cre- 
ation. This wonderful image combined in 
my mind with the insight of the Cappa- 
docian, Gregory of Nyssa, who saw the 
whole of creation as the play of God's en- 
ergy 


The peristyle surrounding the core of the exhibition is on “The Sanctification of 
the Person: Rites of Initiation.” This vignette on Holy Orders shows material 
on the ordination of the deacon. The bishop's ordination is considered on 

opposite side 


Whether we are convinced of this view 
out of a modern ecological spirituality or 
from a mystical tradition that remains a 
part of our contemporary vision is per- 
haps unimportant. That the theology of 
the Eastern Church continues to articu- 
late this view and that its liturgy still cul- 
tivates it, is all important. It is to this pris- 
tine view of the world that they remain 
faithful 

The exhibition, “Seasons of Celebra- 
tion,” reflects on the common action of 
the people of God, their action as co-cre- 
ators of the cosmos. Gathering for worship 
they are engaged in the perfecting of the 
individual self—indeed of all creation 
This is the public work of the people of 
God 

Divine liturgy is leitourgia (public work) 
in which those who have “seen the true 
light” (and precisely because of that) of- 
fer nature, history and human experience 
to the Lord of Life. Thus the world is re- 
stored to its created form. This restora- 
tion is what the tradition calls the proc- 
ess of sanctification. The cosmos becomes 
the garden of communion as it was on 
the first day of creation. And it is this act 
of adoration and worship which is the 
calling of the church and its work on be- 
half of the cosmos 
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TWO PROJECTS OF 
SPECIAL INTEREST 


THE COMMUNITY CHURCH OF 
ASTORIA 

Astoria, New York 

Alfredo DeVido Associates 

New York, NY 


Occupied: 1986 

Areas: 4,000 square feet, addition; 2,000 
square feet renovation 

Cost: $305,000 


his interdenominational Protes- 
T tant church was established in 

1934 as a mission in New York's 
borough of Queens. Meeting in private 
homes until sufficient funds could be 
raised to build a permanent structure, 
the congregation rejoiced to open these 
church doors in 1952. Ensuing years 
brought growth, however, and made the 
trustees aware that their building was 
but one story tall, no wider than a stan- 
dard 25 foot storefront, and could no 
longer serve expanding needs. 

They wanted to double their space and 
provide a multi-purpose area for classes, 
choir rehearsal, suppers, etc. With a lim- 
ited budget and a part time pastor, they 
realized that the purchase or construc- 
tion of a new building was virtually im- 
possible. They also knew that a long dis- 
ruption of services during construction 
would be a hardship. It was then that the 
church asked architect Alfredo DeVido 
for guidance and help in the enlargement 
of their existing church 

Mr. DeVido proposed building along- 
side and on top of the existing church, 
timing construction and demolition so 
that the interior would not be vacated for 
any longer than six months. This envel- 
oping of the older building with no de- 
molition until the new walls and roof 
were in place, enabled the congregation 
to function in its own space for six 
months longer than had the original 
building been demolished at the outset. 

While the congregation was still in at- 
tendance, block walls for a fifteen foot 
wide extension to the south were laid, 
and bar joists installed above the extant 
ceiling level linking the new space and 
the old hall under a continuous span, 
adding a full story roof. The second 


phase brought the removal of the former 
south wall, adjusting the nave axis south- 
ward to reflect the building's new center 

The architect thus focused attention 
on a pristine, white sanctuary. He fash- 
ioned the chandeliers from lengths of 
standard electrical conduit, chose plain 
pine furniture and windows of impact-re- 
sistant fiberglass to deter vandals. The 
new exterior walls are built of a combina- 
tion of split- and ground-face concrete 
block in gray tones with dark red accent 
pieces forming a pattern that is a rugged 
abstraction of venerable Christian mo- 
tifs 


Floor plans: (1) entrance hall, (2) nave, (3) 
baptism pool, (4) choir, (5) pulpit, (6) office, (7) 
hall, (8) meeting room, (9) kitchen 


Community Church of Astoria 


Those who come here to pray feel that 
the structure the architect has created for 
them is a solid witness to their own faith 
and dignity 


Paul Warchol, © 1986 


Paul Warchol, © 1986 
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THE CHURCH OF THE GOOD 
SHEPHERD 

Tomball, Texas 

Cannady, Jackson and Ryan, Architects 
Houston, Texas 


Problem 

A growing suburban parish north of 
Houston required a phased addition to 
an Episcopal Parish Hall and Classroom 
Building built in the 1950s. The existing 
design had incorporated two 3-square 
grids of live oaks, one group of which 
centers on the Parish Hall. Phase 2 addi- 
tions include a new Sanctuary to seat 500 
with accompanying narthex, sacristies 
and choir loft as well as a porte cochere 
and covered walkway to a new parking 
lot. Phase 3 would complete the complex 
with additional classrooms, meeting 
rooms, and administrative offices 


Solution 
The design organizes the elements to 
create a front courtyard symmetrical with 
the two flanking groups of trees with the 
main facade of the church as the central 
focal point. Each group of trees forms an 
entry to the flanking building, the new 
one a modified adaptation of the ‘50s A- 
frame Parish Hall 

The Sanctuary plan is a Greek cross 
with the four corners used as servant 
spaces. Formal entry proceeds from the 
Entry court to the front porch, through 
the skylit narthex which opens to the 
Sanctuary. Accessory to the main axis of 
visual arrival is a cross axis of circulation 
connecting an existing path through the 
Parish Hall to the remainder of the com- 
plex 


Construction 

This masonry structure uses brick 
courses of two colors at regular intervals 
to form a base. The roof structure, match- 
ing the existing Parish Hall slope, is a 
system of king-post trusses atop four flat 
trusses sitting on four 24” steel columns 
The remaining roofs and walls are con- 
ventional wood framing. Interior finishes 
include oak veneer paneling at the base 
with painted sheetrock and plaster 
above. Ceilings are stained glulam deck- 
ing. Floors are stained concrete with lim- 
ited carpeting 


Significance 

This design is responsive to three dispa- 
rate issues: (1) the architectural begin- 
nings of the complex in the 1950s with 
the elegant tree planting and A-frame 
roofs, (2) the present requirements and 


chitectural heritage of the Christian 


Church 


desires of the growing congregation, and 
(3) the relation of this church in the ar- 


First floor plan, phase 3 


Second floor plan, phase 3 


Church of the ‘Good Shepherd. 
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eter B. Koch is committed solely to restora- 
tion of stained glass windows. We have exten- 
sive experience in the restoration of windows 
by Louis Comfort Tiffany and others. Refer- 
ences and completed project listings are avail- 
able. We have served clients throughout the 
nation and cordially invite inquiries. 


Ascension window, First United Methodist 
Church, Lewistown, Pennsylvania, 

Tiffany Studios, New York, 1905, 16 x 25 feet. 
Off-site restoration of window, including clean- 
ing, glass matching, reproducing lead extru- 
sions, restoration of wood mullions and re-design 
of the steel support structure. 

Photographs: entire window, top; detail of angel, 
lower right; Christ figure, lower left. 


PETER bh KOCH 


STAINED GLASS RESTORATION 


BOX 32AA RD2 COGAN STATION, PA 17728 
717+ 998 + 2616 
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Letters to the Editor 


The correspondence that comes across my desk is often instructive and stim 


ulating. It Beginning with this issue | invite you t 


ys of inte 


hare selected letters and excerpts, and if you feel a strong response to any 
article, to articulate your views in opposition or confirmation. This can be a 
ur interfaith forum seeks to acc omplish 


ncrete expression of what 


Betty H. Meyer, Editor 


Dear Editor, 
Thank you for republishing Ronald Goetz’s “Protestant Houses 
A Contradiction in Terms? 1986 Faith and 


Form. It was helpful to read a theologian’s opinions on architec- 


of God in the Fal 
ause the issues 
istian faith and 
hitectural state 


ture, but also disturbing. It was helpful bec 
raised suggest a living relationship between Chr 
practice on the one hand, and Christianity’s arc 
ments on anc 

First 
made by Gerardus van der Leeuw, namely 


er. It was disturbing for four reasons 
Professor Goetz based his discussion on a false claim 


There is actually no 


such thing as Protestant church architecture.” It does not help 
to argue that a difference between a building for congregational 
activities and a building that is “God's house” designates one 
as a Protestant building in contradistinction to a church. Van 
der Leeuw simply demonstrates that he is not a serious archi 
tectural historian and Professor Goetz seems to be avoiding the 
theological and historical evidence. | am aware that we Protes 
tants do not consecrate our worship spaces the way Roman 
Catholics do, but to suggest that there has been no Protestant 
church architecture is the author's unfortunate way of making 
one point by distorting historical data 

The evidence is vast, but let me suggest that simply on the 
basis of the source in James White's book Protestant Worship and 
Church Architecture, and on the basis of the meeting house tradi 
tion illustrated in the Old Ship Meetinghouse at Hingham 
Massachusetts of the seventeenth century and the Chestnut 
Hill Meetinghouse at Millville, Massachusetts of the eighteenth 
century, and on the of nineteenth century 
churches like the First Congregational Church at Litchfield 
Connecticut and the First Congregational Church at Guilford, 
Connecticut, and on the basis of the old Akron plan buildings 
across the country and on the basis of stunning contemporary 
Protestant churches like the Crystal Cathedral at Garden Grove 
California and the St. Peter's Lutheran Church, New York City 
there is real Protestant church architecture 

Simultaneously, between Evangelical Baptist congregations 
on the one hand and Lutherans on the other, with many others 
in between, we have practically and experientially consecrated 
our auditoriums as sacred spaces because we have met God 
there in the context of the Word preached year in and year out 
in community. These buildings are not now nor have they ever 
been dumb structures that are passive to what it is we do in 
them. There is a real difference for Protestants between wrap 
ping bandages in the town recreational hall and praying in the 
sanctuary of the First Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Byrd does not 
allow little Margaret to run around the room with her puppy “in 
church,” and it is more than a matter of mere manners. We 
don't clap, smoke and eat popcorn in the balcony of the United 
Methodist Church. God is with Protestants in worship and that 
makes our buildings houses of God 


basis colonial 
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l applaud Mr. Goetz's attempt to call for better church archi- 
tecture, but it is misleading to generalize about “a paucity of 
great church architecture in the Protestant tradition,” and it is 
inaccurate to suggest that any paucity is the “direct result of the 
[Protestant] tradition’s theology.” There 15 a problem in the way 
Mr. Goetz connects architectural form with theology. He as- 
setts, "In each succeeding generation, old forms were given new 
significance by the aesthetic reworking of their architectural el- 
ements in order to express the predominant theological Zeit- 
geist.” This reduces the progression of architectural styles to 
visual aids in the service of theological propositions. Christian 
architecture speaks environmentally out of a cultural milieu 
where faith is enacted by communities. It has always been one 
of the forces in that milieu, along with theological propositions, 
that has given evidence of the nature of faith. There have been 
times when that architectural evidence has been contrary to the 
predominant theological Zeitgeist 

Third, there are distortions in Professor Goetz's treatment of 
Romanesque and Gothic architecture. In his discussion of St 
Etienne, Nevers, France, he implies a kind of psycho-theology 
of architectural forms. He suggests that the brutal severity with 
its “radically downward verticality” holds one down by its 
heaviness. The building's theology is, supposedly, affected by a 
sense of our finitude. In the end, in this space, “humankind is 
helpless.” None of these claims, perhaps because of the au- 
thor's appeal to Anselm, recognizes the vast scale, the soaring 
vaults, the muscular imperial forms, or the extended proces- 
sional vistas created for scores of pilgrims clamoring to sacred 
objects. The elegance and austerity of this architecture gath- 
ered in the medieval hoards precisely because there was help in 
what was located there and, for a while at least, humankind was 
held apart from eternal death 

The Gothic cathedral at Amiens clearly reflects an aspect ot 
the revival of mysticism as Professor Goetz mentions; however, 
to project late medieval “confidence in human reason” onto 
Amiens distorts the evidence. Early thirteenth-century Gothic 
cathedrals stood as material contradictions to the assertion 
that ‘natural reason alone was sufficient.” 

Fourth, the glory claimed for the monuments that Professor 
Goetz praises is trivialized by the poor, small illustrations stuck 
in the text like postage stamps. A journal such as yours should 
provide excellent, clear, large illustrations of the architecture 
discussed 

Finally, the crisis of grasping for an ersatz mystery is perva- 
sive in Protestant and Roman Catholic architecture today. Look 
at the First Baptist Church, Houston, Texas, and the Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception in Washington, D.C. The Protestant 
Principle does not require that we reserve the sacred in a spe- 
cial house in order to guarantee holy presence at a fixed point 
It does insist that we recognize the redemption of all that we 
call secular, and that we gather as the Body of Christ in our own 
home towns to be confronted and redeemed by God's presence 
in the Word in our church buildings, that is to say, in Protestant 
Houses of God 

| support Professor Goetz in one abiding theme and that is 
that “huge capital expenditures on grandiose houses of God 
cannot help but seem wasteful to a consistent Protestant.” 
Without sounding overbearing on the point, the actual dollar 
cost varies from community to community and the question of 
needless extravagance is relative (but real). The problem is not 
that it will be spent, but how. Let us extend our plea for Protes- 
tant and Catholic structures with architectural integrity that ex- 
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Letters to the Editor 


tend into our cultural milieu a language of form that speaks of 


faith and the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
John W Cook 
Professor of Religion and the Arts 
Yale University 


The Author's Response 
Professor Cook regards the Crystal Cathedral ($18 million 
when it was built) as a triumph of “Protestant” church architec 
ture. I, for my part, regard it a monument to the towering egos of 
the architect and the T V. evangelist to whose glory it was erect- 
ed. Such is but one example of the depth of our disagreements 
If Professor Cook truly believes that the Crystal Cathedral is 
exemplary, then it is clear that our views of what true Protes- 
tantism has been historically and ought to be in the future are 
so radically divergent as to make useful dialogue in so brief a 
space next to impossible. For us not to pass one another like 
ships in the night, we would need to begin from the beginning 
in a fundamental survey of church history and theology to say 
nothing of the history of architecture 

When Professor Cook accuses me of reducing “the progres- 
sion of architectural styles to visual aids in the service of theo- 
logical propositions,” | can only record my horror of such a 
thing. Of course, architecture is above all its own reality and is 
fully justifiable on its own terms. | abhor as self-contradictory 


all propagandistic 8! Nevertheless, architecture does inevita- 
bly reveal the fundamental convictions of those who make ar- 
hitecture. We may even seek to hide from what we make, but 

we cannot do so. It will sniff us out and reveal what we will not 
admit to ourselves. | was writing about the fundamental convic- 
tions that architecture both proclaims and uncovers, but | did 
not nor would not claim that architecture is best understood as 
Nor do | think, as Profes- 
sor Cook implies, that theology is basically a matter of proposi- 
tions abstractable from the life, faith and the art of the Church 
A personal caveat: Professor Cook speaks of my argument as 

3 ‘'theologian’s opinion.” The implication being that as one 
whose professorial chair is in theology, my interest is an ama- 
teur's intrusion in the arts. It is thus, | take it, as one of the 
cognoscenti that Professor Cook corrects me. While | have no 
degree in the fine arts, art has been a life-long passion. | have 
spent over twenty years studying church art and architecture 
and have logged close to 100,000 kilometers in Europe alone 
looking at the stuff. | am an amateur who has paid his dues 
What is not clear to me is, if Professor Cook calls me a theolo- 
gian, what does he call himself? 


a slave of “theological propositions 


—Ronald Goetz 
Professor of Theology and Religion 
Elmhurst College 


A Letter from Poland 

| suspect that the situation in the designing of sacral architec- 
ture is everywhere similar. It can be noticed in the examples of 
the churches presented in your magazine. If they are typical of 
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American sacral building, it is amusing as they 


alike 


for us to know 


seem to me very 


ur Polish churches in character, though it is impossible 


and study contemporary trends in world archi- 


tecture, as we have little information on them. Everything is a 
owy Post-Modern- 
at facility of indul- 
of individual 
own ideas in 


trend of protest against often formal and st 


ism. At the same time we 


can notice a 


gence in the taste | investors. Maybe the 


time 
sm is finished and no one wants to fight for his 
architecture 

Putting away ambiguity in architecture and to realize in a 
ndition that 


and a bit of madness which is 


simple way is possible on cc t will possess the 
same great psychological forces 
contained, for example, in wild African masks or pictures of 
ghosts. | could not see this in your magazine, but | could see 
what are the problems of people living in quite different cultur- 
That i 


al centers 


why | am so grateful to get your magazine 
Leonard Reppel, Architect 
Pstrowskiego 32/5 


37-700 Przemysl 
Poland 


A Difference of Opinion 
Although there is much with which one may agree in the article 
by Bishop Chrysostomos of Oreoi in your Fall issue of Faith and 
Form, there remain three serious errors of fact that deserve 
mention 

First, that the oldest style of Eastern Orthodox church archi 
tecture involved a central dome is not true. The earliest general 


style in both East and West was the longitudinal basilica, cen- 


with churches. The rigina 


baptistries, and shrines rather 


ynstantine in Constantinople was a lon 


as one may still see in St 


Hagia Sophia built by Cc 


gitudin silica such Demetrios in 


entrally domed churches begin in the sixth century 
itale, Ré and Bacchu 


Constantinople (527 and 


Salonika 


‘anna (526-547), Sts. Sergiu 


as in San V 


f course the new 


zia Sophia 


hurches that lat 
Turkish-typeé 


(532-537). It is from these splendid, but later 
er Eastern Orthodox churches no less than the 
mosque derive 

Second, there is simply no evidence that Eastern Christian 
worship was ever based on Jewish Temple Worship, or that the 
solid iconostasis (which spreads from late medieval Russia) is a 
demonstrable extension of the veil of the Temple, as the Bishop 
seems to imply. Early Christian ideology in fact emphasizes 
that the death 


previous nor the present Hagia Sophia ever had solid iconosta 


Veil was rent assunder at Christ's Neither the 
ses in them, nor do Byzantine commentaries on the liturgy in 
those churches ever mention such an architectural feature. A 
veiled altar is not a solid iconostasis 

Third, that the present Hagia Sophia 


the Lateran and St 


was ancient when 
Peter's were but gleams in the eye of histo 
ry” is at best misleading. The basic fabric of the present Lateran 
basilica, still preserved behind the later facade, was already old 
when the present Hagia Sophia was built in the sixth century 
What Justinian ር 
teenth century popes did: they replaced a longitudinal basilica 


id then was not very different from what six- 


with a central-dome building that represented new techniques 
and the most innovative style of the times. If what the Renais- 
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sance builders of St. Peter's did is invalid, then what Justinian 
did in the sixth century would appear to be no less invalid on 
the same grounds. The most notable difference between the 
two structures a modern visitor is apt to notice, it must be 
pointed out with respectful reluctance, is that one is empty 
while the other is full of people still using the building accord- 
ing to its ancient purpose 
The Bishop's views 
whole represent only one sort of Orthodox outlook, one which 
by no means all Orthodox share, not to say millions of other 
Eastern Christians who are not Orthodox. The Bishop seems to 
blame the West for everything he considers wrong with Ortho- 
doxy, a standard if dubious proposition at best. But the Old 
Calendar his group Western” one de- 
vised by Julius Ceasar in 46 B.C. And there are fairly large num- 
bers of ancient and really eastern Christians (Armenians, Chalde- 
ans, Nestorians, Syrians, and Malabarese) who have every right 
to regard the Bishop's own church as very “Western” indeed 
—Aidan Kavanagh, O.S.B 
Professor of Liturgics 
Yale University 


some of which are admirable, on the 


ollows is an obsolete 


The Author's Response 
As | used to tell my graduate students, historiographies, not 
events, often engender facts. Normally an objective scholar, Fa- 


ther Kavanagh's historiography is showing. Domed buildings 
developed simultaneously with the basilica style (cf. W. Mc- 
Donald, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, (pp. 13,14) 
In the East domed buildings were used for worship quite early, 
as evidenced by the conversion of the Rotunda of St. George in 
Thessaloniki, a former pagan temple, to Christian use in the 4th 
The domed portion of the Holy Sepulchre (though 
monumental), the Monastery of Latamou at the foot of the 
Acropolis, and the St. Sophia Church in Thessaloniki, to which 
recent authorities assign a fifth century origin, certainly attest 
to a pre-sixth century use of the dome in the East 

| Danielou notes that the Christian Church, as a place of 
assembly and worship, is a continuation of both the synagogue 
and the Temple (Le Signe du Temple, p. 28). The altar curtain, 
opened and closed symbolically during worship, we (Orthodox) 
associate with the Temple. Other elements of worship we asso- 
ciate with the synagogue. The “Temple” veil we do not consider 
a source of the Iconostasis (templon), but a covering for the 
opening in the barrier between the synagogue bema (sanctu- 
ary) and the nave everywhere evident—despite Father Kavan- 
in the early Liturgies and acknowledged 
by Western authorities as well (see Schultz, The Byzantine Liturgy, 
p. 34) 

Entrances and processions took place through the openings 
in this barrier, which in Hagia Sophia, at the time of the Emper- 
or Justinian, consisted of twelve columns, an architrave with 
depictions of the Savior, the Theotokos, angels, apostles, and 
prophets, a lower wall of worked silver, and probably curtains 


century 
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This certainly was not the high wooden screen developed in 
fourteenth century Russia, but neither was this fourteenth cen- 
tury screen the source of some previously unknown barrier that 
suddenly spread to the rest of the Orthodox world. First, growth 
in Orthodox Liturgics is slow and organic (cf. Taft, Beyond East 
and West, p. 115); and second, the Russian screen probably sim- 
ply developed out of the less-ornate form of the Iconostasion 

| do not attribute would-be faults in my Faith to Western 
phantoms. My Church and the majority of Orthodox follow the 
calendar devised by a very Eastern Alexandrian Greek for Julius 
Caesar, as we have since Apostolic times. | do not object to 
, or even a Roman (as Greeks still call 
themselves today), by other Eastern Christians who might like 
to hurl names at Orthodox. Further, | do not mind admitting 
that the “basic fabric’ of the original Lateran, completely de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in 896, may be found in the medieval 
structure of that name that we know today 

Nonetheless, what is today the Lateran is a modern building 
by comparison to what is today Hagia Sophia, perhaps even 
more so if we find the ‘basic fabric” of the first Hagia Sophia in 
the present structure. And if the present Hagia Sophia is empty 
| might reluctantly point out that this is in part the result of the 
crippling rape of Constantinople by Latin Crusaders in 1204 
and the failure of Papal forces to defend the Eastern Christian 
Empire in the fifteenth century 

But all of this borders on the petty. The East and West share a 
common past that was formed in the Eastern hegemony. That 
past survives in an older form in the East. If our historiogra- 
phies and personal views of history cannot admit to this, then 
objectivity at least strongly suggests it. This is all that my article 
wished to state 


being called a Westerner 


—Bishop Chrysostomos 
(The Bishop will be serving on the faculty of the University of Uppsala 
Sweden, for the fall 1987 term. He will be lecturing in the field of Patristics 
and Psychology of Religion.) 


Excerpts from Other Letters 
For many years 1 have enjoyed Faith and Form. It has been a valu- 
able resource in teaching my course in liturgical art and archi- 
tecture 
—Reuben G. Pirner 
Wartburg Theological Seminary 
Dubuque, lowa 


As an architect I generally read to learn whatever I can that will 
help me make a good design decision. Your article of Tillich’s 
isn't a lot of help, but the sense of the connectedness of things 
is nevertheless a joy to the mind. The last issue of Faith and Form 
was substantial, varied and interesting. | like Gunnar Birkerts 
objective way of discussing his work. | weary of architects who 
write more about the wonders of their design creativity than 
about the work 
—Edward Sovik 
Northfield, Minnesota 


As you know | am most supportive of all your efforts to further 

the quality of art and architecture in worship. | have recently 

sent a letter to pastors telling them of the new Archdiocesan Art 

and Architecture committee and encouraging them to make 
use of the committee when planning to build or renovate 

—lJoseph Cardinal Bernardin 

Archbishop of Chicago 
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SEEING THE TRUTH 


A Book Review by Howard Hunter 


A THEOLOGY OF ARTISTIC SENSIBIL- 
ITIES by John Dillenberger. Crossroad 
Publishing Co. (370 Lexington Ave, New 
York, NY 10017, 212/532-3650), 1987. 280 
pp. 230 illus. $22.50 


chitecture, | would have gone to 
an art or architecture school— 
not a seminary!” snapped a student re- 
cently at a major theological school dur- 
ing a discussion of incorporating arts 
courses into the seminary curriculum 
How typical and how regrettable is her 
attitude. It reflects a basic failure to un- 
derstand that all discernment of truth, all 
communication of conviction about 
truth, inescapably involves aesthetic is- 
sues. Her unthinking surrender to the 
contemporary practice of approaching 
theological studies almost exclusively in 
terms of the verbal closed her off not only 
from other forms of human expression 
but from understanding the verbal as but 
one form of artistic communication. For- 
tunately, there are signs that such an at- 
titude may be relegated soon to a dis- 
credited past. It will be if John Dillen- 
berger has anything to do about it 
In his new work, A Theology of Artistic Sen- 
sibilities, IFRAA Board Member John Dil- 
lenberger has given us a book certain to 
have wide appeal to readers of Faith and 
Form as well as a wider public. While all 
criticism is valuable, criticism coming 
from within is the most valuable and Dil- 
lenberger is definitively the internal critic 
of the ecclesiastical and educational es- 
tablishment. A prolific author, theolo- 
gian, educator, art historian, and admin- 
istrator, he offers in this ambitious and 
richly illustrated work both description 
and prescription regarding the relation- 
ship between the visual arts and the 
church from its beginning till now. His 
book demonstrates that erudition can il- 
luminate and that penetrating criticism 


11 [ | had wanted to study art or ar- 
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and commitment to the Christian Church 
are not mutually exclusive 

Convinced that theology and theologi- 
cal education must be pushed out of un- 
healthy preoccupation with the verbal 
into a recognition of and involvement 
with the visual, Dillenberger presents a 
three-part account of the church and the 
arts. The first offers the historical evi- 
dence of influential interactions between 
the two, the second considers the spiritu- 
al dimensions of art, sculpture, and ar- 
chitecture in the present century, and the 
third argues for a theology of "wider sen- 
sibilities” and for curricular changes in 
theological schools reflecting a renewed 
appreciation for the visual 

An investigation of the early church re- 
veals that the visual arts played a signifi- 
cant role as various citations from the Bi- 
ble and the writing regarding icons and 
images of the early church fathers reflect 
In a largely non-literate context, Chris- 
tians naturally “lived in an ambiance in 
which things seen and felt formed their 
lives.” In view of our own time, which is 
termed “post-literate’’ by some observ- 
ers, the early Christians have much to 
teach us. The Medieval expression of 
Christian conviction through the cathe- 
drals, the Renaissance celebration of hu- 
manity as sharing the creativity of God, 
and the Reformation criticism of ex- 
cesses of externalizing spirituality 
through a profusion of relics and images, 
and the subsequent Counter-Reforma- 
tion—all these receive clear and succinct 
descriptions accompanied by pertinent 
illustration of art works and buildings 

This section concludes with a brief ex- 
amination of the diverse directions taken 
in the nineteenth century, by which time 
the Church had assumed the forms by 
which it continues largely to be known 
The Roman Church maintained, if some- 
what uneasily, a stress on a “traditional” 
style and subject matter for religious art, 
while the Protestant churches, when not 
ignoring the visual arts entirely, ap- 
peared content to accept individualistic 
and sentimental art. It was only predict- 
able that experiments in artistic expres- 
sion with reference to the “spiritual” 


would be undertaken by artists without 
any direct involvement with the church, 
its traditions or its sponsorship 

Having set the stage, Dillenberger 
reaches the twentieth century for which 
he offers both delineation and critical 
analysis of the spiritual dimensions in 
American painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. This section may well be read 
alone with profit, for the author draws on 
his very considerable knowledge and ex- 
perience of both contemporary theology 
and art. He acknowledges appreciatively 
the contribution of Jane Dillenberger, the 
eminent art historian and educator. Her 
insights are especially notable in the dis- 
cussion of abstract expressionists, ab- 
stract sculpture, and church art and ar- 
chitecture. Dillenberger offers convincing 
evidence of the divorce he claims exists 
between the church and artists who have 
created the works cited 

“Doing” art and architecture are ways 
of knowing and of communicating even 
as “doing” theology and preaching ser- 
mons are. The results of all these activi- 
ties are disclosures of the spirit. Dillen- 
berger offers succinct summary state- 
ments regarding the varying responses 
influential contemporary religious think- 
ers have made to the theological signifi- 
cance of aesthetic sensibility and expres- 
sion. Few theologians today can bring to 
this type of assessment and review the 
knowledge which Dillenberger pos- 
sesses, and anyone wanting a sound ba- 
sic introduction to major thinkers in the 
area of religion and the arts will find this 
section especially valuable. The book 
ends with practical challenges fora larger 
role of the visual arts in theological semi- 
naries 

Dillenberger’s book is a reminder that 
we study the past not simply to learn who 
“those people” were but rather to learn 
who we are. Through his illuminating 
prose and the profusion of well-chosen 
illustrations and through references to 
other writers whose works invite explora- 
tion, he has given us a solid work of last- 
ing value and, what is more, a work which 
conveys a lively sense of its author as a 
man who, having seen for himself, cares 
intensely that others may see as well 
And what is it that he has seen? That the 
faithful, the church, and their educa- 
tional institutions have been, and con- 
tinue to this day, to be culturally de- 
prived and seriously weakened by a fail- 
ure to explore and to enjoy the vastly 
wider sensibilities to which an authentic 
life of faith calls 
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HANDWOVEN TAPESTRIES 


KLEPPER, DAVID 1. 
Klepper Marshall King 
Associates, Ltd 

7 Holland Avenue 
White Plains, NY 10603 
914-761-8595 


BELFIELD, BRENDA 
Studio 322 

105 North Union Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
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PAOLETTI, AIA, DENNIS 
Paoletti/Lewitz/Associates, Inc 
40 Gold Street 
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CONSULTANTS 


PARK, CRAIG 

Director of AV Services 
Paoletti/Lewitz/Associates, Inc 
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SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, 
INC. 
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RATIGAN, GERALD L. 
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CHURCH PLANNING 
CONSULTANTS 


CHURCH PLANNING 
CONSULTANTS 

222 W Lockeford Street, Suite 9 
Lodi, California 94240 
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Architectural firm offering 
programming, master planning, and 
construction documents for new and 
renovated worship spaces and related 
educational facilities 


GOLD AND METAL WORK 


GRUENKE, BERNARD E. JR. 
2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
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PAINTER, HAL 
HC63 Box 570-D 
Chiloquin, OR 97624 
503-783-2507 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


BARKER, INGRID 

1800 Peachtree Street, N.W 
Atlanta, GA 30367-8301 
404-351-0224 


POHLMANN, CHARLES F 
320 Prospect Avenue 
Minneapolis, MN 55419 
612-825-5672 


RAMBUSCH, ROBERT E. 
Robert E. Rambusch Associates 
One Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10003 
212-473-4142 

Historical restorations and 
renovations of new and existing 
interiors 


RAMBUSCH, VIGGO BECH 
Rambusch 

40 West 13th Street 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 

Creation of interior environments for 
liturgy. Restorations of existing 
interiors, architectural lighting, 
lighting layout service 


INTERIOR SANCTUARY 
PLASTER MAINTENANCE 


SCHANBACHER, PAUL R. 
G.H. Schanbacher & Son 
300 East Ash Street 
Springfield, IL 62703 
217-528-8444 


LIGHTING 


MANNING, R.A 

R.A. Manning Company, Inc 
1810 North Avenue 

Box 1063 

Sheboygan, WI 53082-1063 
414-458-2184 and 458-2185 
Design and engineering services 
available 


RAMBUSCH, VIGGO BECH 
Rambusch 

40 West 13th Street 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 

Lighting consultation and equipment 
development and building of custom 
lighting fixtures, high-bay 
downlighting 


SCHANBACHER, PAUL R 
GH. Schanbacher & Son 
300 East Ash Street 
Springfield, IL 62703 
217-528-8444 


LITURGICAL DESIGN 
CONSULTANT 


DANIEL, H. JAMES 

The Studios of Potente, Inc 
914 60th Street 

Kenosha, WI 53140 
414-654-6665 


EASON, TERRY BYRD 

6341 Ridge Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19128-2527 
215-483-8020 

Working with clergy, architects and 
committees to establish appropriate 
layouts and designs for interiors of 
places of worship, new buildings or 
renovations 


GRUENKE, BERNARD E. JR 
2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 


HOLTKAMP, PATRICK 

Guild Hall Studios, Inc 

622 Island Road, Box 145 
Ramsey, NJ 07446 
201-825-8558 

Consulting on design of new churches 
Renovations of existing interiors 
Development of floor plans, 
conceptual designs, interior 
perspectives/models; education process 
with congregations on liturgical 
changes 


MAHER, FRANK K 
THE GUILD 

400 Wyoming Ave 
Scranton, PA 18503 
717-342-8246 


McGRANAHAN, THOMAS 
The Studios of Potente, Inc 
914 60th Street 

Kenosha, WI 53140 
414-654-6665 


MAUREEN McGUIRE DESIGN 
ASSOC., INC 

924 East Bethany Home Road 
Phoenix, AZ 85014-2147 
602-277-0167 

Contemporary designs for today's 
worship 


RAMBUSCH, ROBERT E. 
Robert E. Rambusch Associates 
One Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10003 
212-473-4142 

Consultation design and fabrication, 
delivery and installation of original 
liturgical furnishings 
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SCHANBACHER, PAUL R. 
G.H. Schanbacher & Son 
300 East Ash Street 
Springfield, IL 62703 
217-528-8444 


TAKACH, RICHARD M. 
Richard Michael Takach, ASID 
12704 Twin Branch Acres Road 
Tampa, FL 33626 
813-855-4110, 813-855-1356 
Consultation and design of places of 
worship and support facilities for the 
clergy, congregation and educational 
community 


TOOMEY, OP., STEPHANA 
4900 Wetheredsville Rd 
Baltimore, MD 21207 
301-448-1711 


TRADITIONS ART JUDAICA 
24700 Chagrin Blvd. #103 
Cleveland, OH 44122 
216-831-3451 


VOSKO, RICHARD STEPHEN 
420 Sand Creek Road 

Albany, NY 12205 
518-489-4108 

Liturgical consultation, education, 
architectural programming, and 
designs for renovations or new 
worship environments. Space analysis 
studies of all existing parish 
properties 


WIGHT, R.B. 

Wight and Company 

814 Ogden Avenue 
Downers Grove, IL 60515 
312-969-7000 

Architecture and design 


WILLIAMSON, ANNE P. 
Rambusch 

40 West 13th Street 
New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 


LITURGICAL FURNISHINGS 


EASON, TERRY BYRD 

6341 Ridge Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19128-2527 
215-483-8020 

Chancels, sanctuaries, choir and 
organ placement; baptistry areas, 
moveable or permanent appointments 
for new and renewed interiors 


GRUENKE, BERNARD E. JR. 
2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 


MAUREEN McGUIRE DESIGN 
ASSOC., INC. 

924 East Bethany Home Road 
Phoenix, AZ 85014-2147 
602-277-0167 

Contemporary designs for today's 
worship 


McGRANAHAN, THOMAS 
The Studios of Potente, Inc 
914 60th Street 

Kenosha, WI 53140 
414-654-6665 


RAMBUSCH, ROBERT E. 
Robert E. Rambusch Associates 
One Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10003 
212-473-4142 

Consultation and design for worship 
environments, both renovations and 
new religious buildings, ኮሀ preparing 
worshipping communities for changes 
through educational process 


SMITH, LORAINE 

Earthen Vessels 

3219 W. Dailey St 

Phoenix, AZ 85023 
602-942-6166 

Liturgical vessels in stoneware or 
porcelain 


MOSAICS 


LADOCHY, M.F.A., PETER 
17 Ocean Front 

Cayucos, CA 93430 
805-995-3579 


RENOVATION/RESTORATION 


GRUENKE, BERNARD E. JR. 
2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 


SCULPTURE AND 
DECORATIVE ART 


FREDENBURG, MARK JEROME 
Lake Front Studio 

112 N. Pershing Road 
Waukegan, IL 60085 
312-336-3443 


GRUENKE, BERNARD E. JR. 
2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 


LAMB STUDIOS 
Samick, Donald 
P.O. Box 291 
Philmont, NY 12565 
518-672-7267 


McGUIRE, MAUREEN 
Maureen McGuire, Designer 
924 East Bethany Home Road 
Phoenix, AZ 85014 
602-277-0167 


RAMBUSCH, VIGGO BECH 
Rambusch 

40 West 13th Street 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 

Figurative and textural sculpture and 
murals; wood, clay, metal, mosaic, 


decorative painting, stencilling and 
restoration 

WILLIAMSON, ANNE P. 
Rambusch 

40 West 13th Street 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 


STAINED GLASS 


ASCALON STUDIOS 
115 Atlantic Avenue 
Berlin, NI 08009 
609-768-3779 


BOVARD STUDIO 

607 West Broadway 

Fairfield, lowa 52556 
515-472-2824 

Stained, painted, and faceted glass 
Realistic and abstract design and 
fabrication High quality Iowa 
craftsmanship at low rural lowa 
prices. Internationally exhibited. 
published and televised artist 


CLAGNAN, RAY 

Rambusch 

40 West 13th Street 

New York, NY 10011 
212-675-0400 

All kinds of stained and faceted glass 
painting and gold leafing, etched and 
sand-blasted design, exterior 
protection plastic panels 


DUVAL, JEAN-JACQUES 
Gypsy Trail 

Carmel, NY 10512 
914-225-6077 


GRUENKE, BERNARD E. JR. 
2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin. WI 53151 
414-786-3030 


GYONGYOS, DALE 

Dale Gyongyos/Art Glass & 
Design 

2530 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, OH 44114 
216-696-7930 


HYAMS, HARRIET 
P.O. Box 178 
Palisades, NY 10964 
914-359-0061 


LAWRENCE, CHARLES Z. 
CZ. Lawrence Stained Glass 
106 W. Allen Lane 
Philadelphia, PA 19119 
215-247-3985 


LAMB STUDIOS 
Donald Samick 

P.O. Box 291 
Philmont. NY 12565 
518-672-7267 


MAUREEN McGUIRE DESIGN 
ASSOC., INC. 

924 East Bethany Home Road 
Phoenix, AZ 85014-2147 
602-277-0167 


Contemporary designs for today's 
worship 


MOLLO ART & DESIGN 
28 Marlboro Street 
Norwood, MA 02062 
617-769-8392 

Custom design: iconographic, 
figurative or abstract 


MYERS, JEAN T. 

Jean Myers Architectural Glass 
P.O. Box AG 

South Lake Tahoe, CA 95705 
916-541-7878 

Contemporary designer: stained 
glass, faceted glass, sand carved glass, 
slumped glass; glass and ceramic tile 
mosaics 


PETTINATI-LONGINOTTI 
STUDIO 

204 W. 6th Street 
Winston-Salem, NC 27101 
919-727-1925 


SHENANDOAH STUDIOS OF 
STAINED GLASS INC. 

908 John Marshall Highway 
Front Royal, VA 22630 
1-800-368-3079 
1-800-523-8882 (VA) 
703-636-2937 


WARREN KEITH STUDIO, INC. 
2808 West Broadway 
Minneapolis, MN 55411 
612-521-2610 

Serving the architect, artist and 
worship committee with European 
style fabrication and installation 


WILLET, E. CROSBY 
Willet Studios 

10 East Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
215-247-5721 


WILSON, DAVID 

R.D. 2, Box 121A 

South New Berlin, NY 13843 
607-334-3015 

WYSOCKI, ROBERT J. 
Stained Glass Associates 
P.O. Box 1531 

Raleigh, NC 27602 
919-266-2493 


SYNAGOGUE ART 


ASCALON STUDIOS 

115 Atlantic Avenue 

Berlin, NJ 08009 

609-768-3779 

Bemah and sanctuary design, 
sculptures, endowment walls, stained 


glass, tapestries, arks, menorahs, 
eternal lights 


DUVAL, JEAN-JACQUES 
Gypsy Trail 

Carmel, NY 10512 
914-225-6077 


GRUENKE, BERNARD E. JR. 
2405 South 162nd Street 
New Berlin, WI 53151 
414-786-3030 


HYAMS, HARRIET 
Lawrence Lane 

P.O. Box 178 
Palisades, NY 10964 
914-359-0061 


LAMB STUDIOS 

Donald Samick 

P.O. Box 291 

Philmont, NY 12565 
518-672-7267 

TRADITIONS ART JUDAICA 
24700 Chagrin Blvd., #103 
Cleveland, OH 44122 
216-831-3451 


TEXTILES 


AMERICAN TAPESTRY 
ALLIANCE 

HC 63, Box 570-D 
Chiloquin, OR 97624 
503-783-2507 

National network of tapestry 
designer/weavers for liturgical 
commissions or memorial works 


CENTER, WINIFRED E. 

7702 Braesridge Ct 

Houston, TX 77071 
713-988-9161 

Fabrics for religious spaces. woven, 
appliqued, embroidered, quilted, 
printed 


PETTINATI-LONGINOTTI 
STUDIO 

204 W. 6th Street 
Winston-Salem, NC 27101 
919-727-1925 


STRAUSS, CORINNE SOIKIN 
237 W. Mount Airy Road 
Croton-on-Hudson, NY 10520 
914-271-3368 

Hand painted silk curtains, banners, 
wall hangings, wedding canopies 


m $20 per listing—IFRAA members; $50 per listing—non- 


members. 


m Deadline for spring 1988 issue: February 15, 1988 
E Send to: IFRAA, 1777 Church St, NW, Washington, DC 
20036. 
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Calendar of Events 


1987 
September 21 IFRAA Regional Meeting 
New Orleans, LA 


‘Architecture for Religion,” jointly sponsored by IFRAA, the National Institute of Building Resources, 
and New Orleans Chapter of the AIA 
Contact: Ernie Verges, Region 5 Director, (504) 488-7739 


October 10 Sacraments and Human Experience: Celebrating the Times of Our Lives 
Washington, DC 


Note: Program also at Boston College, Newton Campus, on Saturday, October 31 
Contact: Rev. Larry Madden, (202) 687-4420 


October 18-20 IFRAA National Meeting 
Philadelphia, PA 


‘We the People: Architecture and the Spirit.” IFRAA National Architectural Design and Art Awards Presenta- 
tion Banquet 
Contact: IFRAA National Office for registration, (202) 387-8333 


October 24 IFRAA Region 3 Metro Meeting 
Minneapolis, MN 


“Seasonal Art in the Worship Space” 
Contact: John Koch, IFRAA Twin City Metro Chairman, (612) 521-2610 


October 31 IFRAA Chicago Metro Meeting 


Presented in conjunction with the Divinity School of the University of Chicago and the Lutheran 
School of Theology at Chicago 
Contact: Richard Carl Kalb, AIA, (312) 559-0040 


November 19 IFRAA/"Build Boston '87"—Boston Society of Architects Trade Show 


“The Design of Liturgical Space’—Part 1: The Historic Perspective; Part Il: Conflicts and Strategies in 
the 1980s 
Contact: Charles N. Clutz, R.A., Chairman, (617) 364-0912 


December 4 Louisville (KY) Metro Meeting 


“Advent Symbolism Seminar” 
Contact: Gary Meeker, Region 2 Director, (502) 584-1167 
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